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with excellent prospects of appreciation. 
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BOOK NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER 





Aboriginal India 


tT. Francis has had many disciples who consider that service 
Si humanity outweighs all questions of personal glory of 
advancement, but few have chosen 
primitive peoples amongst which 
to work. Verrier Elwin, classical 
Oxford Scholar, arrived in the 
middle of the almost unknown 
jungle of Central India in 1932, 
and since then, aided by a band of 
Hindus, Mussulmans, and Chris- 
tians all motivated by their leader’s 
passion for humanity, he has grad- 
ually formed an ashram from which 
he dispenses to the poverty- 
stricken Gonds who inhabit the 
region telief for their physical 
sufferings and also strives to teach them the elements of hygiene 














and healthy living. He has kept a record of his work in the | 


form of a Diary, and this is shortly to be published under the 
title of Leaves from the Jungle. It is a revelation of the soul of a 
ptimitive people and also of the author himself, who hides under a 
penetrating wit and a malicious humour, the fervour of his own 
soul and the valour of his sacrifice. 


India Through French Eyes 


ARON JEAN PELLENC travelled to India intending to record 

his journey on canvas, but the country that revealed itself 
to him was so varied in its aspects that it soon struck him that 
any attempt to do justice to its wonders in colour and line would 
be futile, and the result therefore was his enthralling book Diamonds 
and Dust. He is critical in his detachment, but also thoroughly 
appreciative of the great work that the British are doing there. 
To many people it will be sufficient recommendation to say that 
of Baron Pellenc’s book, Dr. Axel Munthe has written: ‘ This 
delightful book, radiant with light and full of wonder, makes me 
bitterly regret that I have not seen the country which he describes 
so vividly.’ 
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BOOK NOTES FOR SEPTEMBER 





The Open Air of Four Continents 


ARTIN STEPHENS, well known for 

his books on big-game hunting, 
‘Unforgiving Minutes’ and ‘ When 
Red Gods Call, has a new book 
appearing. In calling it Fair Game he 
does not imply that wild beasts are 
fair game to the hunter, but uses it to 
show his appreciation of his quarry. 
He is one of the small band of hunters 
who have shot in four continents, and 
as he is much interested in the problems 
of conservation, this book should have 
a wide appeal. 


The Future of South Africa 


outTH AFRICAN problems have long been attracting attention, 

but no book has yet appeared that deals with the problems 
collectively. In South Africa To-day and To-morrow, R. J. M. 
Goold-Adams, son of a Governor of the Orange Free State, deals 
brilliantly with the situation as it stands, and as it impends for 
the future. It will be invaluable to all who are interested in 
Imperial questions. 


A Novel of Colonisation 


LLAN GOvAN, remembered for his fine novel of Scottish life, 

‘Children of the Hills,’ has taken an historical scene for his 
new work, High Adventure in Darien, and he gives a brilliant and 
convincing picture of Scotland’s ill-fated attempt to found a great 
trading centre on the fever-ridden isthmus of Panama. The 
tragedy of that disastrous effort is not, however, allowed to over- 
shadow the fortunes of the people bound up in the event, and 
the human issues out of it are skilfully presented with the 
felicity that is one of the author’s greatest gifts. 
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WHERE THE WAR WAS GOOD. 
BY MAJOR C. §S. JARVIS. 


On the whole Egypt had a very good war. True, her cities and 
much of the Nile Valley were filled with foreign soldiery, which 
might have been distasteful to the ardent Nationalists of the 
country, but they were British soldiers with a fair amount of cash 
in their pockets which they spent freely; and if they had not 
been there the country would have been overrun with Turks or 
Germans, who would have had far less money to spend, and who 
quite possibly would not have behaved so well. However much 
the Egyptians themselves may have wished to remain neutral, 
the fact remains that it was inevitable from the day the first shot 
was fired that their country sooner or later would become a centre 
of hostilities, as it will in every future big war so long as the Suez 
Canal is in existence, or until 20,000-ton air liners replace ships. 

Troops began to arrive in the country very shortly after the 
War started, and consisted of Territorial Divisions from home and 
Imperial Service troops from India, to be followed in the course of 
time by the first contingent of the Australians, who incidentally 
were none too pleased at being disembarked in Egypt when they 
were under the impression they were bound for France. This 
great number of men and horses had to be fed, and as Egypt is 
almost entirely an agricultural country, a boom in land and its 
products was evident from the first. The British Army bought up 
at a generous price every cereal and vegetable that the Nile Valley 
could produce, the value of camels jumped from £8 to £40, and 
money flowed like water. As an Egyptian forage contractor ex- 
plained to illustrate the ease with which he made his pile during 
the War: ‘If the British Government wanted for example a glass 
of whisky out of a bottle, they did not draw the cork and pour it 
out—they knocked the bottom off it.’ Whilst a camel contractor 
apologised for his enormous wealth and said it had been forced 
upon him. ‘ They brought me one day to Ismailieh and demanded 
from me thousands of camels at £35 per head, and next day another 
General at Suez sent for me and ordered me to buy every camel 
captured from the Turks at £10 per head. I bought the camels 
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one day at Suez and sold them the next day at Ismailieh with a £25 
profit. Wallahi, I am a friend of the Ingleezi and did not wish for 
more than a £20 profit, but they insisted. What could I do?’ 

The two big hotels in Cairo, ‘Shepheard’s’ and the ‘ Conti- 
nental,’ were full winter and summer, a state of affairs that has 
never occurred before and never will again unless there is another 
war, whilst all the other hotels were rented at the most generous 
prices to be turned into hospitals and offices. There was a constant 
stream of officers coming down on leave from the front with pockets 
full of unspent pay and allowances and an enormous capacity for 
enjoyment; and Cairo experienced an unbroken season of four 
years instead of a short three months annually. 

One of the chief reasons for the gaiety that was the order of 
the day in Cairo was that the troops responsible for the high spirits 
were not engaged in a nerve-shattering war with long spells in 
muddy trenches exposed to incessant shell-fire; they were not 
called upon to flounder through waist-deep mud and throw them- 
selves against impenetrable fences of barbed wire; neither were 
whole battalions wiped out in the course of a few hours of an attack 
that was hopeless from the start. There was plenty of hard fighting 
in Sinai and Palestine, and there was heat to contend with and sand 
to march across, there were flies and vermin, and there were heavy 
casualties in some of the battles round Gaza and Jerusalem ; but 
it was a decent war that the normal man with normal nerves could 
stand, and the men who came back from a spell in the trenches were 
not neurotic wrecks afraid to mix with their own kind, but in most 
cases high-spirited, care-free individuals with their appetites for 
the good things of life whetted by six months of hardship in the 
desert. 

Racing went on as usual and every place of amusement was 
packed to the roof nightly with enthusiastic troops. There were 
not a large number of these, as the War had taken Egypt unawares 
at the end of the summer, whereas the travelling companies and 
music-hall artistes who think Egypt worth a visit do not put in 
an appearance in the country till the middle of December. The 
proprietors of the various houses of entertainment, however, rose 
to the occasion nobly and, having combed out the city carefully 
and mobilised everyone down to the C 3’s, managed to put on some 
fare that would pass muster with audiences whose sense of criticism 
had been dulled by months of sandy trenches and staring out across 
miles of nothing at all. 
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The Casino de Paris was perhaps the most popular, and this 
was due more to the unrehearsed turns given by ardent but tactless 
A.P.M.’s every night than to the merits of the performers. Not to 
put too fine a point on it, the artistes were in fact what the word 
artiste is generally taken to mean on the Continent, and in other 
words belonged to the oldest profession in the world. As singers 
and dancers they left much to be desired, with the result that 
enthusiastic subalterns fresh from the Sinai desert insisted on 
lending a hand and putting some life into an otherwise boring 
entertainment by turning a pas de seul into a pas de deux, whilst 
others enlivened the band by borrowing the trombones and drums. 
This was always the signal for a hot and bothered A.P.M. to make 
his appearance on the stage in a well-meant but ineffectual attempt 
to restore order, with the result that he found himself twirled into 
the mazes of the dance and forming part of a pas de trois, while 
the house rocked and howled with laughter. It may be mentioned 
that since these bad old days the Casino de Paris has changed 
hands frequently and at the present time is an eminently respectable 
place of amusement. 

No one likes an A.P.M.—in fact, he cannot be very fond of 
himself or he would not take on such a hopelessly unpleasant job 
—but if the British officer disliked the A.P.M., the Australian loathed 
him, and the Australian played a conspicuous part in Cairo from 
1914 to 1918. The whole of the Anzac mounted contingent—the 
famous Australian Light Horse, together with the New Zealand 
Mounted Rifles—were employed on the Sinai and Palestine fronts 
for the duration of the War, except for a diversion in the Dardanelles, 
and a marvellous body of men they were. 

There are many stories told about the Australians in Cairo 
during the War and most of them lack both a sense of humour and 
proportion. It was said amongst other things that they were 
deficient in discipline ; but it must be borne in mind that Australia 
is not a military country, and the majority of the men had never 
even seen a regular regiment, so that the word discipline, as under- 
stood in the Army, conveyed nothing to them. They had left 
their jobs to fight Germans or Turks—Germans if available, but 
if not on the spot the Turks would do to go on with—and having 
no knowledge of warfare they naturally thought military traditional 
discipline rather rot, especially as in some cases the officers were 
the employees of the privates in the ranks. In action, if told to 
take a certain hill and remain there, they almost invariably went 
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on and took several more hills, having an excellent time with the 
bayonet and enjoying themselves thoroughly, and the fact that 
they rather upset the whole plan of the battle did not worry them 
in the least. They were somewhat insular, if one may call Australia 
an island, and what was right and proper to Australians must be 
all right for everybody else. For an English officer to wear a single 
eyeglass was a deliberate affront and insult, and could only be 
explained by the fact that he was a congenital idiot, if an aggressive 
one. Had they taken the trouble to enquire into the matter they 
would have found, as is a fact, that almost every wearer of an eye- 
glass suffers from astigmatism and is only donning the monocle to 
hide the fact that he ought really to be equipped with spectacles, 
and spectacles were not recognised in the British Army before 
the War. 

In the same way the red tarbiish, which is treated as a fancy- 
dress joke in Occidental countries but is worn exclusively by the 
educated classes in Egypt, completely upset the Australians. They 
could not possibly understand why a normal man should wear a 
red outrage like that on his head, and they almost thought that 
fun was being poked at them. With the Australians the tarbish 
was always an offence or at best an object of ridicule, and if they 
met a tarbish seller in the streets they bought up his entire stock 
in trade at what they considered a fair valuation and played football 
with them. 

Australian humour, unconscious or otherwise, was intensely 
broad and one had to take it as one found it. It was the type of 
humour that was intensely amusing to the onlooker, but the butt 
invariably found it impossible to see the funny side, especially if 
he happened to be an inexperienced but very conscientious British 
A.P.M. charged with the maintenance of good order and military 
discipline. 

One of the most amusing stories concerns the wearing of Jhod- 
pores, a garment which can best be described as the result of a 
mésalliance between a pair of riding-breeches and a pair of trousers. 
They are extremely comfortable in which to ride, but, owing to the 
peculiarity of their shape, should never be cut by anyone but a first- 
class Indian tailor nor worn by any man unless he possesses a 
most perfect ‘leg for a boot.’ They were introduced into Cairo by 
officers of the Indian Cavalry, and though not strictly military 
nothing was said about the matter till their example was copied 
by corpulent Majors of the Army Pay Corps and bow-legged R.T.O.’s 
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who had nothing whatsoever to do with horses beyond pushing 
them in or out of horse-trucks on the trains, Then the Australians 
took to wearing them, and these garments cut by Egyptian tailors 
were nothing more than deliberate outrages, with the result that 
the edict went forth that Jhodpores were prohibited and any officers 
found wearing them would have their leave cancelled and be sent 
back to Sinai. 

One day a diligent A.P.M. walked into the ‘ Continental Hotel ’ 
bar and found there an Australian Captain wearing a pair of the 
banned Jhodpores, and a bad pair at that. He expostulated, 
pointed out the enormity of the crime, and threatened that if he 
saw the officer in them again he would report him to higher authority. 
The Australian asked him to have a drink, which was coldly refused, 
and the incident was closed till the following day, when at precisely 
the same hour and in the same spot the A.P.M. found the same 
Australian wearing the same dreadful] Jhodpores. The interview 
on this occasion was more heated and the Australian, having had 
his name taken and his drink refused, smiled the smile of a man 
to whom Jhodpores, shorts, and riding-breeches are merely the 
trappings of red tape and hide-bound authority. 

The next day in the middle of Opera Square—the busiest haunt 
in Cairo—the A.P.M. was horrified to see once again the Australian: 
wearing the forbidden Jhodpores and they looked worse than ever 
in the open air. 

‘How dare you?’ he shouted. ‘How often have I warned 
you? Take them off at once!’ 

‘Right,’ said the Australian, solemnly unbuttoning his braces 
and pulling the offending garments down. 

‘Not here—you can’t take them off here,’ yelled the A.P.M. 

*Can’t I?’ said the Australian. ‘You've told me to take the 
dam’ things off and I will,’ and then ensued an unseemly struggle, 
the Australian pushing the garments down as far as his knees whilst 
a scandalised A.P.M. with strong views on propriety hauled them 
up again, what time gharries filled with enthralled V.A.D.’s and 
nursing sisters gathered round to see the fun. 

There were two orders that were not popular with the free-born 
sons of Australia; one was that referring to the saluting of all 
officers, which incidentally was a very fatiguing business as every 
second man one met in the streets was an officer, and the other 
was the reservation of ‘ Shepheard’s’ and the ‘ Continental ’ hotels 
for officers only. This was particularly aggravating, as. there were 
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only two hotels where one could get a decent dinner at that time, 
and a peculiarity of the Light Horse was that many of the wealthy 
sheep farmers from up-country were serving in the ranks as privates 
and corporals for the simple reason that they had not worried 
about obtaining commissions. They were the type of men who 
had been accustomed to come into Sydney or Brisbane every two 
months or so and do themselves extremely well at the best hotels 
that Australia provides, and it was no doubt extremely annoying 
for these men to be barred from the first-class hotels of Cairo during 
their spells of leave because they had been in too much of a hurry 
to get out to the front to stay behind and train as officers. On the 
other hand, in the interests of discipline it was of course absolutely 
impossible for all ranks to mix together in one hotel, and still more 
impossible to discriminate between privates used to first-class hotels 
and those who were not. 

One night an Australian private who had had ‘ one over the 
eight ’’ was discovered standing himself a drink at ‘Shepheard’s’ 
bar. After a lengthy argument with the A.P.M. the Australian 
was apparently convinced of the enormity of his offence and, 
escorted by the A.P.M., walked through the door into the Rotunda 
on his way to the street. The Rotunda was packed with officers 
seated at small tables and it would be no exaggeration to say that 
there were upwards of three hundred assembled there and in the 
hall beyond. The Australian was very pleasantly drunk and in 
a very good temper, and for the first time in his military career 
realised the propriety of the order regarding the saluting of 
all officers. This order like that concerning ‘ Officers only’ at 
‘ Shepheard’s ’ was a good one and should without doubt be obeyed 
to the letter. He halted in the middle of the room and turning 
his head to the left solemnly saluted ten times—then turning to 
the right he saluted fifteen times, cutting the hand away smartly 
after each salute. After this he took a short pace forward and 
started saluting again. 

‘Hurry up—hurry up,’ said the A.P.M. tersely. ‘ You’ve got 
to get outside.’ 

‘All in good time, my boy,’ replied the Australian. ‘My old 
pal, Archie Murray, ’s given me strict orders to salute every officer 
I meet, and I’m ruddy well going to do it,’ and he did. It took 
him ten minutes to reach the door, but his conscience must have 
rewarded him, as every officer in the hotel had had the correct 
deference paid to his rank in a smart and soldierlike manner. 
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Another thing that worried the Australian was the Egyptian 
fellah’s treatment of his womenfolk. It was more than the chival- 
rous Australian could stand to see a fat, well-fed Egyptian mounted 
upon a small donkey while his wife plodded behind in the dust with 
a baby in her arms and a bundle on her head, so that whenever he 
met a family party of this description, which after all is one of 
the commonest sights in Egypt, the fellah was pulled off his donkey, 
had his head soundly clouted to teach him manners, and the lady 
was put on the donkey in his place. This did not do anything 
towards improving matters, as the Egyptian had not the faintest 
idea why he had had his ears boxed, the woman did not appreciate 
the gentle attention paid to her on which she put the worst possible 
construction, and immediately the coast was clear the fellah vented 
his spleen on either the woman or the donkey—possibly both. 

To speak generally, the Australian soldier did not suffer from 
religious fervour or proselytising zeal, but one Christmas Eve a 
Cairo resident returning to his house heard a disturbance in the 
street and found an Australian holding an Egyptian safragi (servant) 
by the arm. The Australian had been celebrating the advent of 
Christmas, which had filled him with deep religious feeling, and when 
he was asked what the matter was replied : ‘ You’re an Englishman 
and a —— Christian, so you'll get my meaning. Now this here is 
Mohammed and Mohammed’s a very good fellow. He means no 
harm and does his job all right, but the trouble is he’s a ruddy 
Mohammedan, and you can’t get away from the fact that the name 
Jesus Christ means nothing to him.’ Biff! and the unfortunate 
safragi measured his length in the dust. 

Visits to the Pyramids and the Sphinx were just as popular 
with the troops as with the tourists and there must be upwards of 
half a million negatives in existence portraying various military 
parties mounted on the same old picturesque camels, with the same 
old Sphinx and Pyramids in the background, and the same old 
dragoman ruffians with myopic backsheesh eyes holding the head- 
stalls. There is hardly a household, however humble, in England 
and Australia that does not possess one of these photographs depict- 
ing some adventurous member of the family who has done the 
great desert trek from ‘Mena House Hotel’ to the Sphinx and 
back again. 

It is common knowledge that the beauty of the Sphinx is marred 
by the fact that her (or his) nose has been chipped off, and in the 
early B.c.’s Rameses II always stoutly maintained that the 
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vandalism had occurred during the occupation of the country by 
the Hyksos army who had used the monument as a target for their 
slingers. Some thousand years later Ptolemy I on seeing the dis- 
figurement told everybody that the damage had been done by 
Cambyses’s Persian troops who had used it as a target for their 
archers, and from 1801 and onwards every tourist has been told 
that during the French invasion Napoleon had damaged the same 
old nose by using it as a target for his artillery. There therefore 
cannot be the slightest doubt that in a few years’ time it will be 
said that the Sphinx lost the most prominent feature of her face 
during the Great War because the Australians used it as a target 
for their rifles, and if other people do not make the accusation it 
will be quite all right, as the Australians themselves will own up 
to it. 

Amongst other crimes of which the Australians are accused is 
the authorship of the famous expression ‘ seeing the Minx by spoon- 
light ’ which was inspired by the numerous trips made to the Sphinx 
by V.A.D.’s escorted by warriors, and it is an accepted fact that 
the Sphinx looks more attractive by moonlight than by daylight. 
This incidentally recalls a famous moonlight party given by one 
of those delightfully casual ladies who never study calendars on 
a night when there was a total eclipse of the moon. _ 

Whilst on the topic of V.A.D.’s one must not overlook a soul- 
stirring order issued by the Matron-in-Chief and backed by all the 
stern majesty of military law, which said that in future no nursing 
Sisters or V.A.D.’s were to be seen in the company of officers, and 
it has never been discovered whether this was inspired by the 
thought that the Sisters and V.A.D.’s were too good for the officers 
or the officers too good for the nurses or whether both were bad for 
each other. It occurred, too, at a very awkward moment, as the 
troops had just returned from the Dardanelles, and the one idea in 
every man’s mind was a first-class dinner at ‘Shepheard’s’ with 
a nice-looking girl to share it and give the necessary atmosphere of 
home and civilisation. This was quite a sound idea also from 
the point of view of the nursing staff who were none too well fed 
at the hospitals, and a good square meal twice a week in those 
days when boyish figures were not absolutely essential was not 
to be despised. 

The order was obeyed for one day only by those Sisters and 
V.A.D.’s who had made the strategical error of coming on active 
service without providing themselves with a mufti evening dress, 
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but on the second day there arrived in Cairo from the Dardanelles 
the Scottish Horse Brigade, and at the same time a Canadian 
Hospital was transferred from Alexandria to new quarters in Cairo, 
The Scottish Horse Brigade and the Canadian Sisters were old 
friends and the liaison between them was excellent as they had 
been together at Mudros, and to make things more intriguing 
both units wore most conspicuous uniforms—the Scottish Horse 
affecting a big Balmoral with dice-board band and the Canadian 
Sisters wearing a very smart dark-blue kit with pale-blue stockings, 
The joy at this reunion after months of warfare was far stronger 
than the terror inspired by the Matron-in-Chief’s order. Also 
women are notoriously averse to discipline in any form, and the 
order had been given to the nursing staff only. The result was 
that every spare table at ‘Shepheard’s’ and the ‘ Continental ’ 
that night was occupied by a Scottish Horseman or Lovat Scout 
accompanied by a charming Canadian Sister, and the famous order 
died at birth, 

Another amusing episode concerns that famous period after 
the evacuation of the Dardanelles when, according to tradition, 
there were upwards of 200 Generals at ‘Shepheard’s’ and the 
‘Continental.’ This has been referred to so frequently by the best 
historians that one hesitates to mention the hackneyed topic again, 
were it not for the fact that there is one good story of this plethora 
of Brigadiers that has not yet been told. A small proportion of 
these Generals were of the type that received ‘ Bowlers’ early in 
the War and some of them even gained the unique distinction of 
having bars to their bowlers before the War Office, in the interests 
of humanity, found them some office job in the United Kingdom, 
where their peculiarities of temperament and lack of intelligence 
did not seriously impair the allied cause. At the outbreak of war 
the War Office had combed out the County Clubs of England and, 
much to the relief of the other members, had secured the services 
of some old retired fusspots who had been acting as unofficial 
chuckers-out in their Clubs by telling those stories that begin with 
‘When I was in Poona in ’eighty-two——’ For the last ten years 
or so they had divided their time between taking geranium cuttings 
and acting as committee men to the local Golf Clubs, and the people 
best able to judge their qualifications, their wives, had never by 
any chance entrusted them with any task whatsoever, as even if 
called upon to purchase sixpenny-worth of cream, they could not 
carry out the mission without making a complete mess of it. These 
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dear old gentlemen were charged by the War Office to look after 
4,000 men, and, having given a sample of what they could do on 
the various fronts, had come back to await the issue of ‘ bowlers’ 
in Cairo. 

There is nothing the retired General is so fussy about as 
his bath—even in war-time he expects it to be ready to the minute 
and at exactly the right temperature; and many of these 200 
Generals thought they had a right, by reason of their red tabs and 
oakleaf capbands, to a bathroom at their hotels. One morning 
there was considerable liveliness on the first floor at ‘ Shepheard’s ’ 
—a purple-faced, white-moustached Brigadier, having put his towel 
and sponge in his bathroom, returned a moment later to find the 
door locked, to hear the sound of splashing water, and the first 
bars of ‘ A-huntin’ we will go.’ He took up a strong position on 
the mat outside, and when the culprit, who also possessed a purple 
face and a white moustache, emerged, gave him the benefit of all 
the things he had been thinking of during his wait. 

The freshly bathed individual replied in kind and added: ‘ And 
what the devil do you mean, sir, by putting your damned towel 
and sponge in my bathroom ?’ 

‘ Are you aware, sir,’ said the other, in the crisp tones of one 
born to command, ‘ that you are speaking to a Brigadier-General ? ’ 

*‘ And are you aware, sir,’ came the reply, in still crisper tones, 
‘that you also are speaking to a Brigadier-General ?’ and, owing 
to the carelessness of ‘Shepheard’s Hotel’ in not providing Army 
Lists in their bathrooms, the all-important question of seniority 
could not be decided and neither could put the other under arrest. 

A good story is told about the issue of an Allied Power’s deco- 
ration to our troops. The Power in question was fighting with 
us on the Salonika front, but when the list of lucky recipients of 
the Order was published it was discovered that every officer was 
serving actually at the front and that not a single award had been 
made to the staffs in Cairo and at the bases. An issue previously 
of the Serbian Order of the White Eagle had led one to expect the 
opposite, as on this occasion the Eagles had had to fly over the 
Headquarter guns, who were shooting so accurately that practically 
every one was brought down by the Staff, and only one bird flew 
high enough to evade these skilled marksmen and reach the front 
line. This departure from the recognised order of things was so 
marked that unofficial enquiries were made and it is said—though 
of course one cannot vouch for the accuracy of the statement— 
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that it was due to the fact that a Headquarter clerk had mixed up 
two of the many thousand returns with which he had to deal, and 
had sent to the Power in question not the list of officers recom- 
mended for decorations, but a return showing the names of those 
serving with their divisions who had not been inoculated against 
paratyphoid. 

Another good story concerning foreign decorations is that of 
a gallant officer, who, for services rendered, was awarded by an 
allied nation an honour entitled the ‘ Second Class Order of Chastity.’ 
This was a most unfortunate business from beginning to end, as 
the officer in question has never been able to explain satisfactorily 
to his wife why he was not entitled to the First Class. 

Scotland was well represented in Egypt during the War, for, 
in addition to the Scottish Horse and Lovat’s Scouts—who after- 
wards formed part of the famous 74th Infantry Division—the 52nd 
Lowland Scottish were in the country from the earliest days till — 
they were hastily shipped to France to help stem the German thrust 
in March, 1918. It is a very dangerous thing in these post-War days 
to dare to suggest that any particular division was better than 
any other, but it is safe to state that the 52nd when they arrived 
in France were very welcome, to say the least of it. They were 
the most workmanlike lot of men ever collected together in one 
Division, being nearly all short, stocky ‘ pocket Hercules,’ and they 
could be relied upon to drive a bayonet as far through a man as 
is humanly possible. They seemed to get very little leave in Cairo 
as one seldom saw them east of the Canal except on New Year’s 
Eve, when a great number of them invaded the Capital and brought 
with them haggis which had been hastily handed over to the owners 
by the Field Post Office and which they ate at ‘ Shepheard’s.’ 
Apparently it takes an enormous quantity of whisky to wash away 
the taste of haggis, and the following day the leave train at Cairo 
Station was full of solemn Scots with awful headaches returning 
to another year of sand and mournfully singing : 


‘ And the angels came and looked at it and they called it Gippo- 
land ; 
They filled it with mosquitoes and they covered it with sand ; 
They talked about the Promised Land—thank God it is not mine ! 
So they put more sand round Gippoland and they called it 
Palestine.’ 


It has always been etiquette with the British Army to despise 
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utterly the country in which they are fighting. Wellington’s troops 
in the Peninsula were blasphemously indignant at being called 
upon to save a country like Spain; Thomas Atkins of the Boer 
War could never understand why he was brought out to fight for 
a waste like South Africa; and when the Army of 1914 saw the 
Sinai desert their feelings may more easily be imagined than 
described. Palestine was better, but the advance into this country 
took place during the winter rains, and anything more desperately 
cold and inhospitable than the bare, rocky side of a Judean hill 
in a December downpour cannot be contemplated, whilst the plains 
on the coast were a sea of black slime every bit as clinging, though 
not quite so bottomless, as the famous Flanders mud. The result 
was that the troops classed Palestine with Sinai, and the following 
extract culled by the Censor from a Lancashire private’s letter sums 
up the situation: ‘They call this the Promised Land. I don’t 
know who they promised it to, but whoever it is, I wish they’d give 
it to him and let us get back home.’ 

The end of the War took the troops by surprise, and most of 
them were scattered over Palestine, Syria, and Trans-Jordan when 
the Armistice was proclaimed, so that anything in the nature of 
a big festivity was impossible. Nevertheless, ‘Shepheard’s Hotel ’ 
was the scene of a very creditable show considering the short notice ; 
but the real celebration took place on Christmas Day, 1918, when 
everybody who could be spared was granted leave to Cairo. 

All the space in the dining-room of ‘ Shepheard’s’ was booked, 
whilst overflow parties spread out into the halls and passages, and 
the fact that everyone had a good dinner with excellent waiting 
was testimony to the staff of that day. Most of the diners were 
standing on the tables by the end of dinner, and the pop of cham- 
pagne corks was like an intensive bombardment. The Manager 
was then rolled up in a long carpet and carefully placed in one corner 
of the room while the guests amused themselves with an enormous 
Christmas tree about 20 feet high that was standing in the middle 
of the Rotunda. The presents had long since been removed, but 
the deficiency was provided for by subalterns who climbed into 
the branches till the overladen tree fell with a crash into the midst 
of an enormous football scrum some two hundred strong who were 
playing rugger with an A.P.M.’s cap. Whilst this was taking place 
a terrific pillow fight was in progress on the stairs between the 
Yeomanry and the Anzac Brigade, and it was one of the epic battles 
of the War, as the troops were inspired by blasts on a hunting horn, 
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and munitions, in the shape of pillows, bolsters and even mattresses, 
were filched from the bedrooms by nursing Sisters and V.A.D.’s, 
who acted as ammunition carriers. 

When the last of the revellers departed, some time between 3 and 
4 a.m., the hotel looked as if it had been subjected to an intensive 
bombardment, but the Berberine staff performed miracles during 
the next four hours, so that breakfast was served at 8.30 the same 
morning in rooms that showed no signs whatsoever of the previous 
night’s frivolity. 

Immediately after Christmas demobilisation started and troops 
were shipped to their homes from Port Said, Alexandria, and Suez, 
every available transport being packed to the bulkheads; but the 
dispersal of something like a quarter of a million troops at a time 
when every other seat of war was endeavouring to evacuate armies 
was no easy matter. Shipping was none too plentiful, as thousands 
of tons had gone to the bottom during the submarine war and 
shipping yards had not turned out a merchant-service vessel for 
four years, 

By the autumn of 1919 every soldier desiring demobilisation 
had been shipped off home, but it was not till the year 1922 that 
the huge ordnance dumps and camps all over the country were 
finally broken up and Egypt emerged from the War with her man- 
hood practically intact, her finances flourishing, and the price of 
cotton, her staple product, soaring to unprecedented heights— 
without a doubt Egypt had a very good war. 


(‘Three Deserts, Major Javis’s illuminating and delightful 
record of his wanderings, experiences and administrations, will 
be published by John Murray towards the end of this month. 
Articles by him on ‘ Sport in Egypt’ will appear in CORNHILL 

in November and December.—Ept1ror. ] 














BIRDS AND SHEPHERDS IN AUTUMN. 
BY OWEN HAMILTON. 


Ir is difficult when discussing Nature to drop the subject of ‘ birds.’ 
The very word seems to convey something fluid, changing. Even 
when perched on bough, wire or roof these ethereal beings are 
moving swiftly, musically in a hundred different and necessary 
ways, preening, flirting, drying their wings, cleaning their beaks 
or, best of all, lifting their little heads skywards with open beak, 
singing with unequalled adoration to their Maker or to their mate ; 
or sometimes, as it seems to me—to Nothing—to the vast blue— 
in sheer joie-de-vivre ! 

As I scaled an as yet unexplored slope towards a shepherd I 
knew of, quite suddenly, upon the flatlands at the top, where Fred 
and Tom were ploughing for the sowing of winter-oats, a fine wave 
of bird-life wheeled up a little way in front: starlings, pigeons, 
grey white-tipped gulls, crows and peewits, all mixed up and, though 
each flying its own way, with its own rhythm, apparently un- 
encumbering each other and thoroughly at home. It was a lesson, 
watching them, in what Nature can do in the communal line! I 
tried to imagine (as good a parallel as possible to this picture) a 
multitude of diverse human temperaments, clans or nationalities 
co-operating in such perfect unison and—failed. That abominable 
and inescapable Self would creep in and split up the company. 
For the great lesson Nature seems to have for humanity seems this : 
that it is ‘ red in tooth and claw ’ only as a means to live. That is— 
at all other times it co-operates harmoniously. 

After a while, having completed a series of immense circles, 
musical movements in which took place (but with perfect unison) 
the quick accordion-like opening and closing of starlings, sedater 
flappings of crows and eccentric sudden twists and dives of peewits, 
the huge flock eventually separated and it was fascinating to watch 
the gulls, as I have often done in the middle of London, gradually 
forming a spiral in which they circled (lazily enough) to flop simul- 
taneously down upon the empty field and face, one and all, the 
wind. There they remained some time, close-packed, and with 
seemingly nothing else to do but watch the landscape. Simply 
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of course because of the absence of dead meat near by or of 
worms. 

Before dropping down the farther slope—I had spied my shepherd 
seated high up above me with his dog by a bracken-clump—I 
turned and luckily caught a distant, disappearing view of my birds 
again. Very lovely, especially the peewits and gulls, swirling with 
their white bellies intermittently glinting in the sunshine like pearls, 
strung against the softest of grey skies above the pale-brown fields 
—symphony in soft shades for any painter. And I suppose, in all 
my wanderings, it is the wild birds that have taught me most, 
being, as they assuredly are, the most perfect symbol on earth of 
Divine Mind, now rising musically like a lark at dawn; now lost 
in sunset ; now swirling, as swallows do, with astonishing accuracy 
through sheep or, indeed, through themselves at haying-time, when 
flitting about the hay-sweeps. Certainly to watch them turning, 
swerving, stopping dead, quickening to avoid a collision of death, 
is to understand the perfect power of wings, beside which man’s 
scientific inventions of aeroplane, motor and the like not only 
seem cumbrous but soulless and dead; and but feeble efforts at 
best to try and do with machinery what bird does with living limbs ; 
man’s just punishment no doubt for having legs so firmly rooted in 
earth that, to soar at all, he must be mechanised! Think, too, of 
birds’ miracles of migration, showing man on arrival how perfectly 
to build a house without cost and in that house rear satisfactorily 
a large and strong family! Lastly and best of all, think how birds 
sing at all times of year, whether it be the lark in spring, nightingale 
and linnet in summer, robin in autumn or missel-thrush in 
winter. 

And how bravely birds are out for song at the least opportunity 
may be judged by the fact that, just before I reached my shepherd, 
a lark, mistaking maybe the bright autumn day for a stray bit of 
summer, rose from its covering of swedes into the sky with a song 
that should have graced spring. A lovely act but poignant in its 
brief end. That song could not last. The bird sank soon and, at 
fifty feet or so from earth, literally dropped to hide ; always a sign, 
the shepherd told me later, of rain. 

I found the man busy shearing the wether-lambs. We were 
silent most of the time. He had his work cut out, holding firm the 
strong little beasts, and he was, I saw, very tired. But I did ask 
him if, perhaps, he might not have found clippers handier than 
the shears. His reply was typical: ‘I prefers they zhears, sir. 
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’Tis quicker, mebbe, with a machine but ’ee don’t do the work as 
well. Thee can’t cut so closely.’ 

It was very gratifying to find how this shepherd and the one 
on the next farm both spoke to me of Hudson’s book, A Shepherd’s 
Infe; and to discover that Hudson is gradually gaining the finest 
posthumous reward any author could want: that of being read 
and loved by the people he had loved and written of. Both men, 
moreover, mentioned to me the book on their own. A remarkable 
fact. Indeed this man, I thought, might himself perhaps have 
been the son of ‘Caleb Bawcombe.’ ‘Me vamily,’ he explained, 
‘for generations lived at Martin + and in me vather’s time, only, 
moved into the Wylye Valley.2. But vather were a small man an’ 
me mother smaller still and—’tis ’er as I takes after.’ He had 
dwarf-like legs and seemed all trunk, neck and head, which was 
huge. ‘ And I’m glad,’ he added, ‘ aye, v’r she were a good woman.’ 
The shepherd looked at me searchingly with his kind blue eyes. 

Then I asked: ‘ Was your father’s name Caleb ?’ 

‘No, sir. He be called Joseph.’ 

‘Do you ever get the name of Caleb in Wiltshire ?’ 

‘Not so much now, sir. Tis an old name.’ 

So it all came out: his mention of old Caleb and how his sister 
with whom he lived (he was unmarried) had first made him read 
the book and how later he himself had read and re-read it till he 
had grown to love each page. ‘ Ah, sir,’ he said, stooping down 
slowly and untying a puppy he was training along with the older 
dog, ‘ but that writer knew what ’e was a-writin’ about.’ 

As soon as both dogs were together they romped like children. 
And why not? No one who has never studied shepherds and 
sheep-dogs can realise the discipline of those lives or the sheer 
humanity of those all but articulate dogs. Their joy in work; or 
how their pride and sense of duty therein must produce in them, 
as with children fresh from school, such access of high spirits, when 
at last free of responsibility. If I were asked to state the most 
perfect proof of the assertion, ‘ there can be no play without work,’ 
I would point to the sheep-dog. For no other dog can play quite 
like him. 

‘And the puppy’s well again, shepherd ?’ I asked—he said it 
had almost died a month back of fits. 

‘Yes, sir. "Tis enough to make a man ’appy to see him ’is old 


1 Believed to be Winterbourne Bishop of the book. 
2In the book Caleb also migrated from Martin towards Warminster. 
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self again. But they’re tough—that breed. They takes a lot o’ 
killin’, Out lambing ° o nights sometimes when ’tis snowing hard, 
I sees the old ’un sleeping curled up on the top o’ the rick there. 
She never’ll come inside along ’0 me—wet or fine.’ 

‘Do you think we'll ever be as hardy as that?’ 

‘No, sir—not now. We may ’ave been once. Look at the old 
’uns, even in our village, crippled with the rheumatics—they as 
works on the land—ealthy as they be and careful o’ theyselves. 
Even they be too zoft. No. There’s no a-goin’ back to Nature, 
unless we breeds a new race o’ men and alters our way o” livin-——’ 

‘“—hbecome simple like Hudson’s shepherd. You've altered 
very little since the times in which he wrote.’ 

‘Mebbe. But the times ’ave a-changed, sir. The old days 
were the best, and though shepherds then didn’t get their present 
wage, they were more their own masters-like. But I be ’appy 
enough, sir, though I do ’ave t’ walk two mile’n to vold an’ back 
of a day from me ’ouse. For I don’t mind work. And me master’s 
old-fashioned still. ’E only rents the varm, ’e know, sir. He 
ain’t bought it. And ’e ’as no car—drives about in a cart over ’is 
land. Sometimes I don’t see ’im f’r mor’n a month.’ 

I accompanied the shepherd later back to his cottage and, while 
he went to fetch the pails for his ‘ old-fashioned master,’ I waited 
on in the lane and watched a lad calling in the cows to milk; a 
pretty picture—a sort of song in brown, with the straggling chestnut- 
coloured cows matching the half-turned chestnut trees beyond and 
spires of yellowing poplars. 


Wylye Valley. 
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INHERITANCE. 
BY MARGARET A. WATSON. 


Ever since he was seven David had wanted it so much that it 
had made a background for everything that he did. When he was 
eight, he thought, ‘Three more years,’ and when he was nine, 
‘ Only two,’ and he tried to believe that two years was a shorter 
time to wait than three. ‘Twelve months less,’ he would say 
aloud, kicking the gate-post twelve times to make himself know 
that it was true, but although he believed it, he could not realise 
it, so that the waiting was no easier. ‘They’ had said: ‘ When 
you're eleven—that’s time enough for a gun,’ and David’s mother 
had raised her eyebrows at David’s father in the way that meant 
she was trying to tell him something without saying it, and then 
she had said it after all, rather quickly, as though that meant 
that David would not understand. ‘Isn’t that rather young ?’ 
[and louder] ‘ After all, darling, you’ve got your water pistol— 
a gun can wait.’ Terrible moment; David had felt the pit of his 
stomach turn very cold; it had seemed to drop a long way from 
him, so that he wanted to hold it with both hands. There was 
nothing to be done. If ‘ they ’ said he must wait five—six—seven 
years he would have to do it. David’s father had saved him. 
‘ Water pistol?’ he had said, and he had looked at David and 
smiled, a smile that said ‘Don’t laugh at her, she doesn’t under- 
stand.’ It set a secret between them; David suddenly felt warm 
and happy. He made a face at the dog, and pulled its ears until 
it cried out. It was all right—it was all right—there were only 
twelve months to go after all. 

The night before his eleventh birthday was a rather terrible one. 
David almost longed for the comparative peace of anticipation. 
Now that peace was to be shattered in a few hours. David felt 
a little sick; he moved his feet up and down, and up and down 
against the sheet, and little shivers tightened his ribs until they 
ached. Sleep was impossible; his eyes had to be screwed up to 
keep them shut, and then he saw fiery cart-wheels darting against 
the dark. When they were open, the lids weighed down against 
his eyeballs, making them prick and smart. 
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He went to sleep just after the shapes of the furniture began 
to show through a grey veil, as though the darkness had been a 
wrapping of many such veils, that were now being peeled off, one 
by one. He was still asleep when they called him in the morning. 
He awoke quickly, guiltily, and his head ached. Already he had 
missed that perfect preliminary to a birthday, the early waking 
after a deep sleep, when the mind savours what is to come; it was 
rather like those rare delicious moments on a baking day, when the 
kitchen was miraculously empty, and the cakes lay warm and 
feathery on wicker trays. A currant here, a corner there, and the 
round clock watching you as you ate. This morning he had missed 
all that. He would have to begin his birthday in the wrong place, 
not by himself in warm and friendly secrecy, but at the point where 
other people took their part—a lovely moment when you were 
ready for it, but he wasn’t ready. Someone said ‘Many happy 
returns of the day,’ and rattled the curtains across the window. 
He felt sulky and aggrieved. He began to dress, and his fingers 
were stubborn and stupid, they slipped and slithered on buttons. 
‘I’m eleven,’ he thought. He said it aloud. ‘I’m eleven— 
eleven.’ He was disappointed because the words had no meaning 
at all. Then, just as he was lacing his shoes, he let his mind play 
with the gun. ‘ It’ll be a little one—with toy shot,’ he told himself 
—‘ not much better than a water pistol after all.’ But he knew 
that if that were true he would not be able to bear it. His throat 
felt narrow inside, as though something were gently squeezing and 
stretching it. It was almost impossible to swallow. He had to 
make two attempts each time, and even then it was unsatisfactory. 

He arrived last to breakfast, as one should on birthdays. There 
was a little mountain of parcels at his place ; they rose in a pyramid 
on his plate, very white and crisp in tissue paper, and tied with 
blue ribbon. Two solid packets in brown paper lay at the foot 
of the pyramid; they were tied with string, and they looked a 
little self-conscious, like people who have come to a party in the 
wrong clothes. One was from Grandfather—the post-mark gave 
it away—the other was from Cook. David felt the pyramid, and 
the top parcels slithered down, narrowly missing a vase. There 
were no reproaches because it was his birthday. He liked to feel 
them before unwrapping them; when the paper and the ribbon 
were off, a little of the magic went too. This time he fingered 
them for a different reason. His eyes were on a long box, lying on 
the table in the window. Just a brown box, tied with thick string, 
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and with a square cardboard label attached. He knew at once 
that it was a proper gun—as different from his water pistol as 
reality was different from make-believe. He turned to look at his 
father. It was his father’s gift, he knew without reading what 
was written on it, because there was no white paper, nor ribbon, 
just string, and the label with which it had come from the shop. 

He wouldn’t look at it yet. One by one he unwrapped his 
parcels, but he couldn’t have told what they were. Cook had 
made him a cake, and it was brought in for him to see. He leaned 
over it, breathing on it so that the rich fruity smell was liberated 
by the warmth, and filled his nostrils. 

‘ Darling,’ said his mother, ‘ we’ve got to eat that too!’ She 
was amused but not annoyed, because it was his birthday. He 
broke off a piece of the crust, and ate it, unreproved. It tasted 
good, and made him think of Cook’s bare arms, very large and firm, 
and dusted to the elbow with flour. 

‘You haven’t opened everything, David.’ 

He mumbled something, and took a long drink of scalding tea. 
Then he began to fold the tissue paper into neat squares. He didn’t 
want to go near the table yet. He realised that he could not hope 
to be alone with it, since it was his birthday, and this was his 
birthday present, but perhaps soon they would begin to talk, and 
he would no longer be the centre of their interest ; then he could 
slip across unnoticed. 

‘ David, you’ve left something out.’ His mother made a move- 
ment as though she would bring him the parcel. David went 
across to the table, and stood with his feet very wide apart, his 
hands in his pockets. He wanted to read the label before he 
touched it; there was a right order in which to do things so that 
you got the full perfection of their flavour. That was why it was 
better to be alone. Other people hurried you so that you did 
something in the wrong place, and the sequence of events was upset. 
It was too late afterwards to go back, you could never re-sort the 
links in the chain. 

David's father caught his eye, and smiled—a comfortable smile. 
It demanded nothing, but it offered a great deal. He opened his 
paper and began to read the news aloud. David’s mother turned 
back to the table to listen; David sighed in relief. His eyes 
travelled over the string; it had huge knots, and an especially 
large one near the label. David bent to read the words, written 
in a dashing, busy handwriting. ‘ Master David Craig,’ and then 
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the address. The man who had written that hadn’t even known 
that it was his birthday; it had seemed perfectly ordinary that 
David Craig of Denestone should need a gun. 

David slipped his hand under the parcel and lifted it. Yes, 
it was heavy. He saw himself walking through Potter’s Wood, 
the gun on his shoulder, carelessly taking aim. He thought of the 
old raf down by the hen house, that stole the eggs; Perkins would 
no longer set useless traps baited with cheese; they would say: 
* Ask Master David to come with his gun, Perkins.’ 

‘ Aren’t you going to open it, David ?’ 

She was disappointed, his mother. She had looked forward 
so much to his excitement, had planned it all so exactly, and it was 
going wrong. Wasn’t he pleased? Didn’t he want a gun? Oh, 
but he must; she wanted to watch him, to share in his pleasure. 
What an odd child he was. Not spoiled, but different; she was 
vaguely upset and irritated by this difference ; he had no business 
to sulk on his birthday. 

The wrappings were off, the box open, the gun lay, smooth and 
shining. David ran a finger over the glossy wood—it was very 
cold. The heat of his finger left a misty trail that dimmed the 
shine for a moment; he watched it fade, and then made another 
for the pleasure of seeing the brightness come again. You knew 
at once, beyond all question, that it was heavy—no need to lift 
it ; it was so solid, its curves so exquisite, that you took it seriously 
at once. David’s finger felt the trigger, easing against it—gently 
at first, then harder—he wanted to gauge the moment when 
resistance would give way. 

‘ Mind it doesn’t go off.’ He knew, of course, the moment after 
he had jumped, that it wasn’t loaded, but he had responded to 
the words before his mind had given them intelligence. His heart 
beat against his ribs in jerks, and a sharp pain shot up the finger 
that he snatched from the trigger. He was crimson. His mother 
laughed. ‘It isn’t loaded, darling.’ (After all it was only the next 
step to a water pistol, a kind of grown-up toy, but it was a pity, 
since he had wanted it so much, that he didn’t like it after all. 
He had said nothing—had not even taken it from its box.) 

David’s father looked over his paper. 

‘T'll be home early this afternoon, while it’s still light. I 
want to give you a lesson in how to use it. We'll go to Potter’s 
Wood.’ 

‘Right,’ said David. He stopped rocking on his feet, and stood 
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very firm and square; his cheeks grew cool again, it was all right 
after all, the dignity of the gun seemed to envelop him also, so 
that he was taller and heavier and more important than the David 
of yesterday who had been only ten. He put the lid on the box, 
and went back to the table. 

‘Thanks awfully,’ he said, ‘awfully, it’s a good gun.’ He 
helped himself to more toast. His mother watched him. ‘ Children 
are like animals,’ she thought. ‘ Food first, and the rest a long way 
behind.’ David put another piece of toast into his mouth, and 
wondered what would happen when he had to swallow. There 
was no taste either, he might have been eating gravel. 

‘This afternoon,’ said David’s father. ‘ About three—no, I 
might be late—make it three-thirty—that all right ?’ 

‘ Quite,’ said David. They were both very serious, it was a 
business engagement. 

‘ That will be lovely, won’t it, darling ?’ said David’s mother. 

David nodded vigorously. ‘Great,’ he managed. 

(‘ Why can’t he be enthusiastic?’ she thought. ‘ He’s talked 
about nothing else for four years now ; when he’s got it, he doesn’t 
want it. Children are disappointing.’) 

David looked at all his presents again; this time he saw what 
they were. He arranged and rearranged them on a table in the 
corner, as he had done every year since he could remember, but 
he did not once look at the gun. It gave him a vivid pleasure to 
keep his eyes turned from it, and to know that it was there. 

Much later, when everyone was busy, and the household affairs, 
momentarily displaced by the importance of a birthday, had swung 
back to normal, David lifted the gun from its box, and took it 
out into the garden. He raised it to his shoulder. He had done 
it so often in imagination that it did not feel at all strange. The 
weight against his collar-bone was a friendly pressure. 

Half-past three came, and they went into Potter’s Wood. 
David’s father loaded the gun. When David took it from him, 
it felt different ; it was alive now, where it had been dead before. 
The little innocent-looking cartridge had given it a soul. 

‘ Aim at that tree—steady—choose a spot, and fix your eye a 
little above it.’ 

David’s finger, suddenly hot and slippery, pulled the trigger ; 
the gun kicked him in the shoulder, and involuntarily he closed his 
eyes. They were open again in a flash, and searched his father’s 
face. 
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‘Fine, we'll do it again—it’s a ticklish job to aim straight. 
Keep your eye on the target—now.’ 

David breathed loudly through his nose. He was pleasantly 
aware of the sting in his shoulder where the gun had kicked him. 
‘ Water pistol,’ he thought. There seemed to be a great gulf 
between yesterday when he had no gun, and to-day. 

‘ That’s better—good man, that was well aimed.’ 

David’s happiness was suffocating. 

They passed the hen house on their way home. 

‘Rats in there,’ said David’s father, ‘they’re stealing eggs 
again. Big grey whiskery fellows, too cunning for the trap. Later 
you might bring the gun along—we’ve got to get rid of them some- 
how. Shoot rats—weasels and stoats too, if you can get’ em, and 
leave the rest alone, that’s my advice. Killing’s not much fun.’ 

Killing—of course that was what guns were for. 

David laid it reverently in its box, he was sated with happiness. 

The lessons went on until David could hit something within a 
creditable short distance of his aim. 

‘It’s practise you want now—you know what to do,’ his father 
said, and David practised. Every moment while the light lasted 
he wandered about Potter’s Wood. Sometimes he was an explorer 
in an unknown continent, sometimes he was pursued for his life 
by savage tribes, but he kept these things to himself, aware of their 
childishness. His mother was amused and very proud. ‘ He’s 
such a man,’ she thought, watching him striding home with the 
gun across his shoulder. He was so sure of himself, so masterful. 
She hated weakness, as she hated illness and defeat, and she watched 
for them constantly in those she loved. 

Weeks slipped by and the gun was no longer a novelty, but a 
familiar friend. His mother waited for David to come running in 
with a rabbit or a hare, she had already planned her enthusiasm 
to match his own; but always he came with nothing, only the 
gun, and a slight swagger in his walk. 

‘He can’t be a good shot,’ she thought. ‘Surely most boys 
of his age would have hit something by now.’ 

‘ David,’ she said, ‘ what do you shoot at in Potter’s Wood ?’ 

‘Oh, trees and things,’ he said vaguely. It sounded a futile 
answer. 

‘It’s a good thing we’re not depending on you for rabbit-pie, 
isn’t it ? You were going to do such great things when you had a 
gun. 
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That afternoon David went to the hen house. He waited a 
long time, but there was no sign of a rat. He aimed at a tree, 
and hit it just where he had intended, but his satisfaction was not 
complete. He felt the need for a gesture, a justification of his 
right to owna gun. He wandered into Potter’s Wood. A sparrow 
lay in a dust bath on the path in front of him. It scuffled the 
dry powdery earth with its wings; the feathers on its fat little 
breast were in a ruffled disarray. It was a rakish, impudent little 
sparrow. David raised his gun suddenly, and fired. There was a 
squawk of fear and surprise, and a tiny whirlwind of feathers and 
dust. Three times it ran round in a circle with spread wings 
brushing the ground, then the wings seemed to crumple. It lay 
very still on its back, its tiny legs drawn up, the claws bent stiffly 
like yellow wire. The beak was open, perhaps to make a sound 
that never came, perhaps in a last attempt for air; a thin blue film 
of skin was drawn down, like a blind, over the bead-bright eye. 

David felt sick. All in a moment something unbelievable had 
happened. He wanted to wipe it out, to close his eyes, and find 
that it wasn’t true. He did actually shut them, but when he 
looked again it was still there, the feathers on its breast were matted 
and damp, and in one place there was a streak of blood. 

David put out a finger and touched it. It was still warm, but 
already he could feel the stiffness setting in; the feathers, between 
him and that stiffness, were incredibly soft and small. He walked 
away; it was horrible. Dead things were ugly, terrible, it had 
been a jolly, impudent sparrow, now it was nothing, just a heap 
of bones and feathers in the dust, and he had made it like that. 
He went back, running, his eyes staring wide because he hated 
to see it again. He picked it up by the cold little yellow feet, 
and laid it in the long grass beside the path—the head fell sideways. 
David shivered, his feet and hands were cold. He kept saying to 
himself: ‘I wish it hadn’t happened—if only it hadn’t happened.” 

Somehow he got through lunch, and the afternoon lay before 
him. He went out, not into the wood, but over the common. 
It was his favourite haunt, but it offered him no comfort. 

‘If I'd hit it when it was flying—but it was sitting there.’ 

David’s father came home. He changed his shoes, the old 
lolloping spaniel trying to lick his face as he tied the laces. He 
took his stick, he liked the sound of it flicking the long grass as 
he walked. ‘Coming?’ he said. He did not look round. The 
question was only part of a delightful routine. David followed. 
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He was intensely conscious of his gun lying in the box on the top 
of the cupboard. The effort to keep his eyes from it made him 
stiff and awkward. He knocked against a table. His mother 
looked up from her writing. 

‘Have a good time,’ she said. ‘Why, David, where’s the 
gun ?’ 

David felt as though a flame had licked the back of his neck, 
and was fanning across his face. His father was looking at him. 

‘I—I thought it was going to rain,’ he said desperately, ‘ and 
it might get rusty.’ Why couldn’t he have thought of a better 
excuse ? Its lameness sickened him. His mother frowned. 

‘Oh, David,’ she said, ‘rusty-—-? What is it? Have you 
broken it ?’ 

‘No,’ said David rudely. 

‘There is something though—aren’t you feeling well?’ She 
got up and half-turned to the cupboard as though she would see for 
herself whether he had broken his gun. 

‘Come on,’ said David’s father quickly. ‘We're wasting 
precious time. We can’t take the gun to-day, because we’re not 
going to Potter’s Wood——’ He paused. ‘I want to call on 
Jenkins, they say he’s laid up again with rheumatism.’ 

They went out. David felt his cheeks grow cool again. He 
stole a glance at his father. The silence between them was no 
longer the comfortable silence of intimacy that has no need for 
speech, it was awkward and heavy with the thing that was on 
David’s mind. He wanted to speak of it, but his tongue refused 
him the words. He felt that if his father knew, the sparrow would 
not seem so dead. They visited Jenkins, and David and the 
spaniel waited in the lane. David’s father came out, and he 
watched David poking the earth into mounds with the toe of his 
shoe. 

‘Which way home ?’ he said. 

‘ Potter’s Wood,’ said David. 

They walked quickly, in single file, because the path was narrow. 

‘You go first,’ said David’s father, ‘then you'll get the rain 
from the bramble branches, and I’ll come through dry.’ 

David laughed, a little unconvincingly. 

They came to the bend in the path where the long grass grew 
lush and thick. David’s father flicked it with his stick. 

‘Don’t,’ said David suddenly. ‘ Look—in there—in the grass.’ 
He wandered on, hands in pockets, trying to whistle, but his ears 
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were straining to catch the sounds behind him. He heard a rustle, 
and a sudden thought struck him. 

‘Brian,’ he called, ‘here, Brian—good dog.’ Brian pushed 
against his legs, squirming and doubling himself in ecstasy at this 
attention. 

‘I see,’ said David’s father behind him. They moved on, still 
in single file, until the path grew wide enough for them to walk 
abreast. 

David’s father pulled out his pipe; when it was well alight, he 
spoke with it between his teeth. 

‘It’s not much fun killing things, is it?’ His voice was very 
ordinary. He was not shocked, either by the dead sparrow, or 
by David’s weakness. David felt as though he were being re- 
admitted to a friendly world from which he had been shut out. 

‘I didn’t mean to kill it,’ he said gruffly. ‘I was afraid it’d 
look silly to have a gun, and not to kill something. I couldn’t 
find a rat. It was pretty beastly,’ he added in a rush. 

David’s father sucked at his pipe. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I imagine it was pretty beastly—poor David.’ 

David’s mother met them in the hall. ‘ Hallo,’ she said. ‘ Had 
a good walk? I suppose you'll be off again with the gun now.’ 

‘No,’ said David. 

‘I thought by now you’d have been bringing in a tremendous 
“bag,” rabbits and birds—Cook’s quite disappointed.’ 

David went white, he turned without a word and ran upstairs. 
His mother made a gesture of puzzled impatience. 

‘I don’t understand him,’ she said. ‘ He’s tired of it so quickly. 
I thought he’d have such a wonderful time shooting things.’ And 
to herself she thought, ‘Is he afraid of the noise? Or is it that 
he can’t learn to shoot ? Oh, I hope he’s not a coward.’ 

David’s father stood by the window looking out. He was 
remembering ; twenty years ago, and his first leave—waiting for 
the moment when he could relax, when he could touch civilisation, 
not only of body but of mind—ease the violation of his nature 
when the shame and sickness of it all were shared ; and then the 
cab had stopped; she had come flying down the steps, with the 
door banging behind her. 

‘Oh, darling, I’m so proud, so proud of you—it’s rather wonder- 
ful to be a soldier’s wife.’ By the end of that first evening he had 
known that she could not understand. ‘It’s such a man’s life,’ 
she had said. He had explained it carefully to himself, and the 
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explanation still held good. ‘ Imagination’s not enough—you have 
to see and feel—at the same time, so that seeing and feeling are 
one.’ For the rest of that leave he had not spoken of his thoughts, 
only of events. Now he thought of David, his eyes grew very 
kind; David understood. 

‘The boy’s all right,’ he said. 

She put her hands on his shoulders, and raised her face to his. 

‘I only worry about him because I couldn’t bear you to be 
disappointed in him. I want him to know what a brave strong 
father he has—I want him to live up to it. I want him to be 
ashamed of weakness and fear because of it.’ 

David’s father kissed her, but his eyes watched the stairs, 
waiting for David. 

‘Don’t worry,’ he said, ‘ David takes after his father ’—he 
smiled—‘ more than you think perhaps.’ 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


WE kissed. 

It seemed the very city 

Held its breath 

And every sound was hushed. 


Into a silence 

Deeper and older than death 
Came the beating of wings, 
The splashing of fountains. 


So old were we then, 

Older than cities, 

Than rivers or mountains, 
Alone on the earth 

With the pigeons and fountains 
Making music and mirth 

As we kissed. 


Anna McMULLEN. 














BENDS THE ROAD OVER A HILL? 
BY ELEANOR WILLIAMS-MOORE. 


I. 


YzEs—over many, many hills; sometimes alone with the hills and 
the sky, sometimes side by side with solitary farmsteads, or run- 
ning through lost villages, on to towns .. . cities . . . and the 
world. It is a thin grey string that winds itself securely about 
the Appalachian Shield, whose proud hills linger to worship a 
precious bit of lapis lazuli—Lake Memphremagog. This great lake 
trails its beauty through the Eastern Townships of Canada, all but 
its southern extremity which has been carelessly left in an alien 
land. 

An unknown road reminds me of my own life. I start upon 
it without knowing what I shall encounter upon the way, where 
it will lead me, nor when it will end. I am vaguely aware of a 
perpetual stream of human beings who have tramped it ahead of 
me. If I examine the way carefully I may find the imprint of 
footsteps, light and heavy, grave and gay. Tramp, tramp; tramp, 
tramp ; soldiers, martyrs, priests and kings—and the millions wh 
were none of these. ‘ 


The long Canadian winter had melted away. I told myself, 
‘You must go and see Spring on the Mountain.’ So I left the city 
behind me. But the moment I set foot upon the well-known road 
encircling the summit of Mount Royal on the Island of Montreal, 
I remembered another road; my heart yearned to explore its 
mysteries, and I knew would give me no peace until I had returned 
to it. I wanted to learn it by heart as one would a poem; my 
feet had only skimmed it once... lightly. That was upon a 
summer’s morning five years ago, and I had a companion; my 
French-Canadian hostess chatted gaily by my side. Now I truly 
believe that one cannot feel the pulse of a road, nor become attuned 
to its real personality unless one approaches it alone. Only deep 
down in my consciousness—unrecognised at the time—was I aware 
of the road; I neither saw its face nor heard its voice. 
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We merely made a convenience of it for about four miles; 
paid our call upon an old friend of mine, the wife of a gentleman 
farmer; admired her husband’s pet hobbies—a field of gorgeous 
gladioli brought from far corners of the earth and three prize bulls 
safely incarcerated in the bull-house ; drank a glass of sherry, and 
started upon our return journey, only to be caught in a heavy 
shower. We huddled beneath the thick bushes crowding about 
the feet of the trees alongside the road, but they afforded us no 
shelter, so we set forth again wet to the skin. Ahead, through a 
fringe of rain loomed a grey shape, the Benedictine Monastery, the 
only one of this Order in Canada. Madame said, ‘ We will ask 
them for shelter.’ 

Our approach was marked by a lay-brother at a window, and 
we were taken to the kitchen to dry our clothes. There a fire 
roared in a large stove, and the air was heavy with the delicious 
aroma of macaroni and cheese being baked for the monks’ noon-day 
meal, As Madame was already acquainted with ‘le Prieur,’ we 
received a cordial welcome, and an invitation to lunch after the 
monks had partaken of theirs. Alas, they had left us no macaroni 
and cheese, but a bottle of home-made wine helped to enliven an 
otherwise dull meal. With no accommodation for women they 
had not turned us away, but had given us shelter and food, and 
when we were refreshed ‘le Prieur’ drove us home in his car. 

Although that was long ago, the road still haunted me; called 
me urgently to return and share its secrets. Spring with her 
scented apple blossoms had passed, and summer had followed with 
ripe beauty when I accidentally learnt that the Benedictines had 
established a ‘pension’ for women. I wrote immediately for 
accommodation and received the following letter written in precise 
English : 


‘ We will be very glad to have you as a guest for a week. Now 
at the house where you will live near the Monastery, there are a few 
ladies, but only one speaks English, and not fluently, so you will 
be, perhaps, a little solitary, but I understand by your letter that 
is what you want.’ 


The day I heard from them was the day they expected me to 
arrive. Their letter had been delayed somewhere, probably it had 
dawdled along my road; but by making an effort I was able to 
catch the midday bus from Montreal, and after a run of nearly 
four hours through the lovely scenery of the Eastern Townships, 
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I arrived at the pleasant old town of Magog. There being no 
one at the pharmacy to meet me as prearranged, I strolled down 
the main street in search of a tea-room, and discovered a former 
acquaintance . . . The Korneryn. On the sun-porch overlooking 
the sparkling blue waters of Lake Memphremagog, were small 
tables all aglow with bright yellow tea-sets, napery, and bowls of 
calendulas. Very peaceful and soothing. But the monastery car 
had not arrived when I returned refreshed and anxious to resume 
my journey, so the pharmacist said it would be better to telephone 
them that I was waiting, ‘ Because, you know, they are dumb 
over there.’ Which is indicative of the attitude of some French- 
Canadians towards their clerical brothers . . . especially if they 
come from France. 

At last I was gliding over the thirteen miles which separated 
the monastery from Magog. At the wheel of the car was a cheerful 
young lay-brother who kept up a voluble and rapid chatter in 
French, which required all my attention to follow, and deprived 
me of communion with the grey plush road, the lapis-lazuli lake 
and the emerald hills. The evening meal was in progress when 
we arrived, and I was immediately taken through a tiny ‘ parloir’ 
into the women’s refectory, where we were served by a lay-brother 
who spoke English fluently, and laughed easily. Except for the 
Chapel the monastery was ‘ cloture’ to us. Around the table sat 
six French-Canadian women, old and young, with Madame C., who 
was in charge of the ‘ pension,’ at the head. She came from Rimou- 
ski far down the St. Lawrence River, and could weave strong, 
gaily-coloured ‘ couvre-pieds.’ Her son was the keeper of the 
bees ; he hoped to be ordained in a year’s time, therefore his studies 
received more attention than the bees, but the small quantity of 
honey they did produce was fit for the gods . . . it tasted of the 
perfume of roses. When Madame C. heard that I was not of her 
faith she looked very wise, and nodding her head and shaking her 
finger, said, ‘ I knew she was English as soon as I saw her’; English 
(-Canadian as distinguished from French-Canadian) to her being 
synonymous with non-Catholic. 

And I felt an alien in that community, I neither crossed myself 
twice before and after meat, nor did I relish a dish of lettuce, cold 
butter beans and raw onions served with sour milk; or cheese for 
breakfast, and ‘ café d’orge ’—coffee brewed from barley which has 
been roasted and ground. Although the lake teemed with fish, 
none were ever served, and all the eggs and poultry were sent to 
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market. I really might have been paying a visit to the Abbey 
of Fecamp on the coast of Normandy in the sixteenth century, the 
atmosphere was so heavy with piety and thoughts saddened by 
constraint, and by constantly dwelling upon the sins of this world. 
As I was not one of themselves they could not understand why I 
was there—I neither attended Mass nor compline, hence I was 
subjected to a stealthy surveillance. Another thing, the French- 
Canadian does not walk for the love of it; the women at the ‘ pen- 
sion’ took their exercise in huge, noisy rocking-chairs on the 
verandah, and could not understand me when I related that I had 
walked five miles in a morning, three after lunch, and more again 
in the evening. Ulterior motives were attributed to my solitary 
wanderings about the countryside, and sometimes companionship 
was forced upon me which I had difficulty in eluding. Their atti- 
tude towards my evening rambles was aptly expressed by a young 
school-teacher who feared the dark, ‘ But of course I know you 
are not afraid, and will be “ discréte.” ’ 

However, they were mollified when I attended High Mass. The 
Chapel was a humble place built like a box with floors, walls and 
ceiling covered with narrow boards brightly varnished. Two 
statues of the Virgin and St. Benedict—their patron saint—hung 
upon the walls. There was a small organ played by a tall, thin 
monk who also had charge of the accounts for the monastery. 
Some thirty monks and lay-brothers raised their voices in the Mass. 
One of the oldest yawned widely while he chanted. Another slept 
through the sermon by ‘le Prieur,’ with his plump little chin rest- 
ing upon his breast. It was he with whom I had several interesting 
talks. His birthplace was Brittany. He had lived in many parts 
of the world, including Tracadie, New Brunswick, a leper colony. 
When I asked to take his photograph he had first to obtain per- 
mission from ‘ le Prieur,’ and then to shave. All the monks looked 
tired and sad, their day began at four o’clock when other folk were 
sound asleep. Flies buzzed as they courted a slow, torturing death 
on sticky fiy-catchers swinging in the breeze near the windows. 
The Chapel bell rang. A cock crew. It was over. 


II. 


A long field sprawling across a hillside that sloped gently down 
to the lake separated the monastery from the ‘ pension,’ which 
stood abruptly against a joyful little wood, as though pushed there 
for safe-keeping. Up the hill at the back a field of fast-ripening 
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corn waved lazy greetings to each passing breeze. Below the house 
a field of barley was being cut. There was no need for haste, and 
the sun was hot, so the three lay-brothers and one horse tramped 
leisurely round and round. Like a shapely blue bowl the long 
straggling lake emerged from warmly embracing hills . . . hills 
that rose and fell in waves until they broke in a pale quiver of 
light against the horizon. Infinitesimally small in the distance 
a white sail moved like a swan in and out of sight. The joyful, 
little wood was alive with little folk ; tiny wrens busied themselves 
about a choke-cherry bush, a humming-bird stopped a long while 
over his toilet, pressing his head far back and upwards so as to 
thrust his long beak into his breast feathers, then his tail was raised 
for a grooming, his wings and back preened; cat-birds called a 
challenge from a beech-nut tree, while a pair of robins warbled 
ceaselessly of family affairs. On a milkweed plant a gorgeous 
caterpillar was devouring his breakfast. His coat was like fine 
white silk gaily striped with green and black. Softly I stroked 
his smooth, plump body. Struck with surprise, he stopped eating 
and turned his glossy green head backwards. Then he buried his 
head coyly, rubbing his nose against the leaf as if in delight. Across 
the brilliant morning silence the Chapel bell tinkled a reminder of 
God. Amid so much beauty neither the birds, the caterpillar, nor 
I needed that reminder. 

Lying there in the shade my thoughts were busy with my dis- 
coveries of the night before. Immediately after dinner I had set 
out upon my road where it passed the monastery to the left. I 
was soon beyond the circumscribed space where the monks took 
their evening exercise in groups of twos and threes. The road ran 
away downhill as though running away from the drab monastery 
to the lovely serenity of the lake. I followed it with zest, feeling 
that I too were escaping . . . escaping from unreality. At the 
end of a mile the road ended abruptly in a beach covered with 
rough shingle. Part of it was private and divided by a fence end- 
ing in a stile. There I found a seat and looked about. It was 
a charming little beach, crescent-shaped like the young moon wan- 
dering overhead. On either side well-wooded spurs jutted pro- 
tectingly far out into the lake. Across the water a filmy curtain 
was dropping tenderly over the hills. Owl’s Head—the highest and 
most remote—was dimmer than Elephant’s Back. Above the latter 
a cluster of rosy clouds seemed held enthralled by the setting sun. 
Except for the singing wash of small waves on the crescent beach, 
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and an occasional murmur from a fisherman’s boat far out, all was 
still. 
Close at hand was a huge boulder bearing the following inscrip- 
tion : 
AUSTIN 


FIRST SETTLEMENT BOLTON 
1792 


which record the road proceeded to elucidate for me. 


Nicholas Austin was a resident of Somersworth, New Hamp- 
shire, and because of his firm allegiance to his Royal master, he 
was persecuted by the government that came into power after the 
American Revolution. Illustrative of his faithfulness to his Sove- 
reign during these troublous times is this incident. In some way 
he became acquainted with the existence and details of a plot to 
seize the person of Governor Wentworth, whose sympathies for the 
British were suspected; so he rode all one night that he might 
give His Excellency warning of his danger, and return before light 
lest his absence should be discovered and the cause suspected by 
those on the side of the revolutionaries. His Excellency was not 
easily persuaded to fly, and it was only after Mr. Austin’s departure 
that he made up his mind to follow him with his lady. They 
arrived at Mr. Austin’s home at nine o’clock in the morning—pre- 
cisely the time fixed upon for taking him into custody had he 
remained. From Somersworth they went directly and privately to 
the place of embarkation, and took passage for Quebec, which city 
they reached in safety. 

For this and other similar services Mr. Austin was warmly 
welcomed to Canada when he arrived here to carve out a new home 
for his family in the wilderness. Fortunately, by address and the 
influence of friends he was able to save his property from con- 
fiscation, and disposed of his beautiful estate at Somersworth. 

By the Constitutional Act of 1791, the Eastern Townships 
became a possibility. That Act exempted from seigneurial tenure 
any lands petitioned to be granted under English tenure . . . called 
‘free and common socage.’ The Townships as distinguished from 
Seigneuries, immediately began to be settled by English-speaking 
people. To obtain the grant of a township a number of individuals 
—about forty for an area of ten square miles—intending to become 
settlers were first required to organise themselves into a company 
under the name of ‘associates.’ Nicholas Austin, patentee of 
VOL. 154.—No. 921. 19 
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Bolton, and his associates received a grant of 62,671 acres. Upon 
becoming joint proprietor of this land Mr. Austin visited the pre- 
mises, erected a log house where the boulder now stands, and made 
a commencement. Later when he came in with his family he was 
accompanied by a number of men hired for the purpose of clearing 
land. The Austins left their home in Somersworth when the snow 
was two and a half feet deep, with three yokes of oxen . . . one 
sled being loaded with hay and grain for the teams, the two others 
with the family, household goods and provisions. They had to 
camp out in the woods for nine nights after leaving the settlements 
in Vermont, before reaching their new home. For many miles not 
a single settler could be found, not a tree cut, the land not even 
surveyed, and a ‘ waste, howling wilderness ’ lay around for several 
days’ journey, continuing so for a number of years after Mr. Austin’s 
first coming to the west shore of the lake. No mill or place where 


flour could be obtained was nearer than Danville, Vermont, distant © 


upward of forty miles. They proceeded to chop and burn the 
timber on ninety-five acres, at which the smoke was so thick as 
for a time to obscure the sun, and great fear was felt lest their 
house should be burnt, but, by effort, this calamity was prevented, 
and the land thus cleared and prepared immediately, that same 
season yielded one thousand bushels of corn. 

The corn they raised was at first pounded in a large wooden 
mortar called a ‘ plumping mill,’ an invention of the Indians. It 
was made of a log some fourteen inches in diameter, standing on 
one end, while in the other was formed a cavity after the fashion 
of a salt mortar. The pestle was of wood about two and a half 
feet in length, and some five or six inches in thickness, rounded at 
the bottom, the middle made of convenient size for the hand, and 
fastened at the top to a spring pole, so as after each stroke to 
rebound for another. Putting about one quart of corn into the 
mortar at a time, the pestle was applied, and when the grain was 
sufficiently pounded, the sieve was brought into use to separate 
the coarse and fine meal ; the former being used for the dish called 
‘hominy’ by the Indians, while the other could be mixed with 
stewed pumpkins and made into an excellent coarse bread, or used 
in various other ways known to housekeepers in this country. 
Later Mr. Austin procured something like a coffee mill which, when 
propelled by water from a small brook near his home, by being 
kept constantly going would grind corn at the rate of six bushels 
in twenty-four hours. 
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He came to Canada with an abundance of means, and as it 
had been his ambition to become a large landed proprietor, his 
wealth was freely used in what he considered was for the good of 
the country, such as the construction of roads, bridges, mills, and 
in extensive surveys, etc., but, whether his plans were not well 
matured before being put in practical operation, or whether there 
was a large infusion of the visionary element in his mental com- 
position, it is apparent that from some cause his anticipations were 
not in any degree ever realised, and he had the grief and mortifica- 
tion of seeing his fortune wasting away before the untoward in- 
fluences with which he was brought into contact. He was very 
arbitrary, and, through fault or misfortune, seemed better fitted 
to make enemies than friends. 

He was bred a Quaker, but in consequence of having married 
out of that society, he was looked upon as an alien, till, by continued 
adhesion to the customs of the sect, he retrieved his standing and 
was forgiven, continuing to wear the Quaker garb and retaining 
their habits of speech till his death. He was unfortunate in his 
family relations, his wife having suffered for years from a partial 
derangement of her mental faculties, which was probably induced 
by a (to her distasteful) change from a home of luxury and refine- 
ment, to the hardships and self-denials of life in the woods, involving, 
as it did, the loss of all moral and intellectual culture. She had 
been tenderly and delicately reared and, till her removal to Canada, 
had been used to occupy a position in society in accordance with 
her tastes and capabilities. 

Some of their greatest sufferings and inconveniences arose from 
the want of proper medical advice in the family. One of its mem- 
bers accidentally fell and broke an arm, when the limb was suffered 
to grow together in such a manner that a large bunch protruded 
from it a little above the wrist, healing in that way to the great 
annoyance of the owner. 

Mr. Austin died in 1821, ruined in fortune and disappointed in 
hope. At his request he lies buried on the prominence he had 
named ‘ Point Gibraltar,’ where he sleeps alone; the spot having 
been designated by a simple birch-tree which, however, was unfor- 
tunately cut down by mistake. 


When I started to retrace my steps the crescent moon was 
moving towards a hill in the west; the dusk was lulling the world 
to sleep. Treading the road lightly with bare feet three French- 
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Canadian children came out of the shadows. Their happy ‘bon 
soir ’ opened the stillness for a moment, only to leave it shut tighter 
about me than before. The pageant conjured up by the road had 
vanished; the young moon was completely hidden; twinkling 
lights in the monastery beckoned through the trees; while the 
Chapel bell defied the velvety darkness with ‘Sanc-tu-ar-y! 
Sanc-tu-ar-y !’ 


Til. 


But that was only one verse of the poem of my road; I knew 
it had more were I to seek them. It was an epic poem with rich 
cadences awaiting release in my receptive mind, so I sought it in 
the clean freshness of early morning when no moonlit shadows 
played across its grey breast like fair fingers playing upon a harp. 
Only the road and I were free; only we might go on and on. The 
little waves chopping at the shore of the lake with their continuous 
murmuring were prisoners, they rose and fell, they advanced and 
retreated, but they never went beyond the shore. The hills hurry- 
ing so gaily down to meet the lake were compelled to stop; a 
tractor ploughing a field with strident voice went up the hill but 
never over the top, it grew fainter and fainter until I left it behind. 
Two lay-brothers with tanned faces and closely shaven heads, 
wielding their scythes in musical rhythm against the masses of 
weeds on either side of the road were not free, they were chained 
as surely as though a ball and chain lay at their feet. 

I climbed the road leading away from the monastery and the 
lake. Owing to the long drought my footsteps sank deep into its 
downy breast. Although it was only mid-August, autumn had 
planted her glowing standard already on the hill-top behind the 
‘pension.’ A splash of scarlet fell at my feet ; even autumn follows 
when the road calls. Brown and orange butterflies danced from 
flower to leaf, from leaf to flower. Notwithstanding that a strong 
breeze was blowing, Owl’s Head still wore her nocturnal veil like 
a shy bride. The air was full of music—whirr of grasshoppers’ 
wings, tweet of crickets, chirp of birds disturbed by my passing, 
and the sweet winds crooning in the tree-tops. 

Across a sky of faultless blue, fluffy white clouds playfully gam- 
bolled. An undulating field of green spread a plush carpet for a 
single elm to tread in stately grandeur. At her feet a few sheep 
crowded into her shade, driven by the heat of the sun to seek 
shelter. The mountains seemed crushing together excitedly, like 
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gossipy old ladies in green gowns beginning to tarnish. I felt 
intoxicated by the beauty of that countryside. Aloud I said to 
the road, ‘It is just as lovely as Bemersyde.’ ‘What are you 
talking about ?’ retorted the road, ‘ why, there is nothing lovelier 
in the world than my countryside.’ ‘I'll tell the world about it,’ 
I replied. ‘But who will believe you? You are not a Walter 
Scott.’ ‘ Yes, yes, I know that,’ I said humbly, ‘ but, nevertheless, 
I shall make the effort.’ 

We continued along in silence for a time. A regal fir-tree stood 
aside to let us pass. A number of her young children waited near 
by. Two stunted apple-trees abandoned by a vanished orchard 
curved above the ditch. Ferns drooped brown and shrivelled as 
though scorched by a fire. Immortelles lay smothered beneath a 
fine grey powder. The road is unkind to its green neighbours who 
would encroach upon its privacy; it tries to blind them. After 
passing an occasional farm-house, we drew near a pathetic huddle 
of buildings known as East Bolton, built on the four corners of 
the cross-roads. On my right stood a Nonconformist Chapel, its 
tower and walls in need of a new coat of white paint. Neglect 
was also apparent in the old cloistered shed where farmers had once 
sheltered their horses while attending service: it was piled high 
with rubbish. But, diagonally opposite, where the road began to 
leave the centrifugal point and slide away down the hill, the Roman 
Catholic Church held its small, well-groomed figure very upright, 
its frail spire giving the impression of being always on guard. 
‘Keep your chin up,’ it seemed to say encouragingly to the be- 
draggled cottages surrounding it. But they had ceased to listen ; 
penury had deadened their sensibilities. 

Several of the cottages were empty and awry. Blindly they 
groped their way down the hill, their tattered, blackened garments 
slipping from dying shoulders. It was a lost village, forgotten 
by time. There was no one about except the solitary figure of 
a woman sitting on the edge of her verandah, the roof of which 
was open here and there unto the sky. At the tiny windows were 
yellow curtains which smiled unheedingly upon the ruin. The 
woman sat stolidly watching while I read the directions on the 
signboard at the cross-roads. ‘ What did she know of the world 
beyond East Bolton? Perhaps she had never seen it. Was she 
content with her destiny ?’ I wondered. 

I turned away from her fatalistic calm and went down the hill 
passed the groping, dying cottages. A child came out on a verandah 
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singing a high, thin song. Below in an orchard a number of geese 
waddled away out of sight; they waved to me with great white 
wings. Impulsively I said to the road, ‘O, let us escape from 
here.’ But the road did not mean me to escape, even though we 
went beyond the village to the open fields and entered a cool, quiet 
wood. It chattered ceaselessly of the tragedies and comedies it 
had seen played out. ‘ Your world,’ it rebuked me, ‘ is responsible 
for these conditions, for bankrupt farms, empty smithy and closed 
shops, whose gaping windows cry aloud for bread and meat to lure 
the busy housewife to make her purchases for hungry mouths. 
Now, noisy machines use me on specified days to carry bread and 
meat to a retreating populace. Yes, your changing world is to 
blame.’ 

‘ It is all very sad,’ I agreed, ‘ and such a pity that all who wish 
may not make a happy livelihood in this fertile land.’ 

‘Sad! I should say it is sad,’ the road complained bitterly, 
‘and the poor “ Curé”’ is distracted trying to keep his dwindling 
flock together. They will disappear the way the English did. 
But, you must remember the “ Curé,”’ he was “le Prieur” at the 
monastery when you paid your first visit five years ago.’ 

We came out of the cool wood refreshed and quite gay. We 
had been playing a game . . . ‘London Bridge is falling down, 
falling down—falling down,’ the wood sang with branches clasped 
tenderly above my head. To my left a hillside glowed with golden- 
rod. It beckoned, so I left the road to flow on down the hill and 
up the other side, only to vanish into a blue-green mountain on 
its way to beautiful Bolton Pass, and the wide world. The children 
of Hamelin might have disappeared just there with their Pied 
Piper. I threw myself down on the sweet warm earth. Bees 
hummed in the sunlit golden-rod. From a farm-house at the foot 
of the hill a dog ran out barking ; silly fowls scuttled away squawk- 
ing; the road may have frightened them with some epithet .. . 
it easily may. 


IV. 


Another time I sought East Bolton towards the end of a long 
twilight. A soft wind blew from the east, its scented kisses caressed 
my cheek and hair. As I passed a deep pine wood a cool, aromatic 
wave enveloped me. Twilight dwindled; the sky became over- 
cast ; the stars ceased to flow. A pale moon played at peep-show 
with the road and me. A silo and a barn clung to the sky-line. 
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In and out of a tiny door that must have led to fairy-land, some 
ragged French-Canadian children were at play. It was they who 
had offered me an apple from their basket one morning as they were 
returning from gathering windfalls. We were friends . . . we had 
a common friend in the road. 

Passing the cross-roads I continued straight ahead. ‘ Monsieur 
le Curé’ sat on the verandah of ‘le Presbytére’ with his back to 
the road, straining his eyes to read a newspaper by the fading light. 
A lamp lit up his kitchen where I could plainly see his housekeeper 
clattering amongst her pots and pans. I went a little farther, and 
when I retraced my steps I thought I would call on ‘le Curé.’ But 
others were ahead of me; a habitant couple were approaching his 
door with clumsy, hesitant footsteps. They were the toilers of our 
world, unafraid of rough work. Their hands—hardened and 
tanned—clutched at their garments nervously. I did not stop. 
Between ‘le Presbytére’ and the Church stood a cottage with 
clumps of goldem*glow near the front door, and hollyhocks against 
a wall, From within strains of a fiddle fell startlingly upon the 
waiting dusk. On the Sabbath the French-Canadian makes merry 
when his Christian duties have been performed. The fiery strains 
of music aroused my desire to hear more about those United Empire 
Loyalists, who found their chief diversion in dancing one hundred 
and fifty years ago. ‘They loved me,’ whispered the road in my 
ear, ‘it was they who first surveyed me: laborious toil and many 
discouraging adventures went into my building.’ 

In those early days, as already observed, all that part of the 
country was in a state of nature, and only a path was at first ‘ bushed 
out.’ That is to say, trees were marked by a man armed with a 


_ compass, axe, fire-arms, and flint, steel and spunk for lighting a 


fire. Sometimes the embryo road passed over swamps and mor- 
asses, through which it was impossible for a horse to struggle ; one 
in particular being one hundred and seventy rods in breadth, in 
which the water and mud were from four to six feet deep. Of 
course these could only be crossed by the foot traveller, who picked 
his way through on the fallen timbers and mossy formations with 
which swamps abound. One story is told of a man who lost his 
way on the crudely marked path through a swamp. With the 
approach of night a heavy rain was falling, and he was forced to 
secure a firm footing on the trunk of a decayed tree, with his back 
supported by another, and stand that way all night, unable to 
light a fire because of the rain, and with no defence against savage 
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beasts such as panthers and wolves. Very often the only means 
of bridging a stream was by way of a tree felled on either side 
with the tops meeting in mid-stream . . . a very perilous venture. 

The most popular way for those early settlers to enter the 
country was on horseback, or in sleds over the frozen lake in 
mid-winter. Not many enjoyed, at the beginning, such affluence 
as Mr, Austin’s, The man of the family would enter first, erect a 
shanty of twelve feet square—the walls of logs and the roof of 
bark—with hemlock boughs for beds, and a shed of poles and bark 
under which was a sort of primitive fireplace to be used for cooking. 
Next, his attention would be turned to the cultivation of what 
little ground could be got ready for use, and, when the crops were 
in, to the erection of a dwelling of more comfortable dimensions, 
such as eighteen by twenty-four feet, which was divided into two 
rooms, the partition and doors being made of split and hewn tim- 
bers. He would then fetch his family, their household goods, per- 
haps a yoke of oxen, two cows,’a horse, properefarming utensils, 
and the means of subsistence for a year. At the beginning starva- 
tion sometimes faced those pioneers and their stock before the crops 
could be harvested. In one case the oxen and one cow died, and 
the poor horse was reduced to the horrible necessity of relieving 
the cravings of hunger by preying—like a wild animal—on the 
carcasses of the dead beasts. 

Needing a road to Montreal, the inhabitants volunteered con- 
tributions of time and labour, so that when the snow fell and the 
swamps were frozen over ox-teams could pass to the river, from 
whence they went on the ice. The opening of even a winter road 
was an era in the history of those townships. To build a road over 
a swamp so that it would be passable all the year round, entailed 
an expenditure of one dollar per rod. A natural difficulty of com- 
munication at first existed between the eastern and western sections 
of the Township of Bolton, so that for some time after settlements 
were formed in either part, it was only by a long and circuitous 
way that people could get from the one to the other. A hunter of 
the name of Frizzle, while following his ‘ spotted lines’ (the lines 
of marked trees by which he was guided to his traps), made the 
discovery that there was a natural opening or notch through the 
mountain (Bolton Pass) where a road might be made to connect 
the settlements, already bound to each other by a community of 
interest. After an examination the step was decided upon and a 
road laid out to connect by way of Brome and West Shefford with 
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that already open to Yamaska. A company of four men were busied 
twenty-four days in cutting and clearing a road, building bridges, 
etc., and passing most of the nights in the woods, hunter fashion. 
Thus was opened the first winter road from Bolton to Montreal. 

But the following winter the snow fell to such a depth that the 
road was blocked up, so that it was impossible to pass with cattle, 
and when the people wanted bread there was no other way to 
obtain it than for one of the settlers to take a sack of the corn they 
had raised, swing it on his back, and on snow-shoes carry it to the 
nearest mill. It was no uncommon thing for the poorer class of 
settlers to travel on foot twenty, thirty, or even forty miles, loaded 
with grain or other necessaries for their destitute families. These 
early inhabitants were inevitably their own architects, and often 
their own cabinet-makers. To make a bedstead they first cut poles, 
two of necessary length for the sides and two for the ends; these 
were stripped of their bark and the ends inserted in holes bored 
for the purpose in four posts of equal height: this composed the 
frame. Then the inner bark of young elm-trees was stripped into 
proper widths, to be woven together after the manner of the old- 
fashioned chair seat and attached to the frame, when this piece of 
furniture was ready for use. 

Another want seriously felt was that of leather, this leading the 
people from motives of economy, as well as necessity, to tan the 
hides of such animals as died or were killed. When a moose was 
killed, the skin of the creature was turned into good moccasin 
leather, the tallow was used for candles, and the meat—which when 
salted is much like corned beef—helped out their supplies. Part- 
ridges were abundant, and the products of the maple-tree, both 
syrup and sugar, were e great boon to the people. Most of the 
clothing worn by the early settlers, male and female, was, of neces- 
sity, of home manufacture, made by the industrious hands of the 
female department of the family. To them the practical use of 
the hand-card, distaff, wheel and hand-loom, was indispensable, it 
being the essential part of their education and often presenting 
room for the exercise of a laudable emulation, as, for instance, who 
should spin and weave the finest and make the whitest piece of 
linen ; who should take the preference in flannel-making, in knitting 
socks or mittens, or in making bed coverings; or who should excel 
in cookery or other housekeeping qualifications ; for, to the domestic 
sphere and the care of the sick, were their faculties and energies 
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They had none of the present resources for religious or intel- 
lectual improvement ; even years passed before the uniform estab- 
lishment of schools ; they had to teach one another in the family, 
those who knew the most teaching the rest. No chance for schools 
when they had to camp out overnight in going to visit their nearest 
neighbours. The more cultured settlers, wishing their children to 
retain their purity of speech, laboured hard to this end, which was 
made more difficult owing to the heterogeneous collection of peoples 
comprising English, Irish, Scotch, French, Dutch and Indian. 

Much discomfort was caused by the ‘ black fly,’ mosquito and 
the moose-fly, an insect considerably larger than the honey bee, 
and having a sting so acute that horses were not only restive but 
would rear and plunge, and sometimes become entirely unmanage- 
able when bitten by them. The settlers made smudges either of 
dry touchwood, or an excrescence taken from the trunks of trees 
growing in damp soils, or of several pieces of cedar bark closely 
bound together ; either of which retains fire and emits smoke with- 
out kindling into a blaze. Wolves were not considered particularly 
formidable, except to sheep and small animals. The black bear 
ravaged the corn and wheat fields of the settler, sometimes break- 
ing into enclosures in which domestic animals had been secured 
for the night, in which cases the destruction was often terrible. 
The fox, mink and other small creatures were also very numerous 
and destructive among domestic fowls. 

For many years pot- and pearl-ashes were the staple articles 
with which to make remittances in the way of trade, and were 
indeed the principal products which could be spared from the 
country, where little comparatively was raised. Due to the famous 
‘embargo,’ potash commanded a high price, but the obstacles in 
the way of getting it to a market were many and great. Two 
barrels commanded one hundred dollars ; it took from two to three 
weeks to make the journey to Montreal, and two yokes of cattle 
were necessary to haul the load. Great difficulties were experi- 
enced in crossing the Richelieu and St. Lawrence Rivers; open 
scows were invariably used on the former, while ‘ bateaux’ were 
necessary on the latter, with which oars and setting poles were 
used. 

The settlers were not without their superstitions, as, for instance, 
once when a child was lost, they applied to two notorious fortune- 
tellers, who said the child had been taken away by some dark- 
skinned people, apparently natives. Companies of Abenaki Indians 
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often visited localities around, which were their former hunting- 
grounds. They were generally quiet and inoffensive unless finding 
where liquor was to be had, when the temptation was too strong 
to be resisted, and they begged and pleaded for a very little. If 
they got that little they became clamorous for more, and if they 
got more it made them noisy and often quarrelsome among them- 
selves. Occasionally painted faces would appear, greatly to the 
alarm of the timid, but they never offered violence. The men 
soberly and civilly confined themselves to hunting and fishing, 
while the women were busied in making baskets, moccasins and 
other articles, and trafficking them with the settlers, from whom 
they usually received provisions in return. 

The need of well-administered laws was a great drawback to 
both the moral and social improvement of the settlers; more 
stringent regulations than as yet had been enforced being required 
by the exigencies of the times. Yet, notwithstanding all the dis- 
advantages of a civil, social or local nature, through which from 
the first these townships had to struggle, a good measure of pros- 
perity was at last realised. 


Now Indians, panthers, wolves and bears no longer haunt the 
fields and roads, I reflected with relief; only heavy soft shapes 
moved gently to and fro in the fields to the tune of whispering 
cow-bells. Pale, sharp needles of light struck across the road now 
and then as when a shutter is opened and closed. Rising storm- 
clouds gathered threateningly. The wind had swerved to the east 
and was pressing against me with cool strength as though deter- 
mined that I should never return. Darkly the pine wood embraced 
me on either side. It was an eerie moment, and I was glad of the 
sure road under my feet. Truly a road is a comforting thing, it 
will take one somewhere, on and on, like life, only surer than life. 
Life is so uncertain. ‘This time next year?’ one asks; but no 
one knows the answer. 

Where the grey light failed to penetrate, the woods pressed 
alarmingly close like the dark moment before death. Then the 
darkness parted as the pine wood was left behind, and I could just 
discern ‘ le cimetiére.’ Such a tiny, lonely cemetery with unkempt 
mounds, and weather-blackened, nameless crosses all askew amid 
mourning cedars. A sombre resting-place for the founder of the 
monastery, Father Vanier, who started out one day in the late 
autumn of 1914 to meet his Bishop—two years after his establish- 
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ment of the Benedictine Order in Canada—and met Death instead. 
Father Vanier had taken a boy with him in the motor-boat, and 
as they sped through the water, while the sky smiled brilliantly 
overhead, the ice was forming unobserved by the two, and merci- 
lessly cutting through the boat. Close to Magog there are three 
islets, and upon one of these Father Vanier tried to beach his boat 
as it rapidly filled with water. Alas, he was too late: both he 
and the boy were drowned. 

Across the woods and fields drifted the monastery bell. All is 
well, I thought contentedly, when unexpectedly a few yards ahead 
appeared a tall, black shape. I could not tell whither it was 
moving, only that it moved like a pointed black pillar, seeming 
to waver to and fro, or my eyes played me tricks as they strained 
to see more clearly. I admonished myself to be brave, but my 
heart was thumping violently. I kept on. The figure was also 
moving towards the monastery. It moved very slowly. Was I 
at last to see a ghost . . . perhaps Father Vanier’s? Soon I over- 
took it, and only then I discovered an aged monk with a decided 
limp, his cowl drawn over his head. He bowed stiffly. 

I turned into the field with its winding path that led to the 
‘pension.’ I left the road to bend over the next hill alone. 


Montreal. 
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FLOWER SUPERSTITIONS.' 
BY G. M. BARNES. 


Tus is the Age of Science, but it is perhaps not so far removed 
from the Age of Superstition as many people think. 

In the country-side especially, many of the populace still cling 
to their old legends, and this is particularly true with regard to 
superstitions connected with flowers and trees. 

There are, as most of us know, many ‘ unlucky ’ flowers, though 
these vary largely with the particular locality, and those who 
would shudder at the sight of Blackthorn in the house in one county, 
might be surprised at their neighbours across the border who pale 
at the idea of bringing in Gorse. 

In different places the following flowers are considered to be of 
bad omen if seen under the roof: Blackthorn, Hawthorn, Gorse, 
Broom, Snowdrops, and winter-flowering yellow Jasmine; whilst 
to take Arum Lilies to any sick person is universally considered 
to be the last word in tactlessness. 

Palm (i.e. the ‘ Pussy Willow’) must not be brought into the 
house before Palm Sunday, though after that day it is quite 
innocuous. 

Hawthorn, considered unlucky in Switzerland, is alternatively 
lucky in Suffolk, where you may be given a bowl of cream as a 
reward for bringing in a branch on May morning. It is supposed 
in other places to cause bad dreams if taken into a room; but 
it is a sovereign remedy against witches, according to Scott, and 
the same idea prevails in Germany. It has always been a tree 
particularly beloved of Fairies, who hide beneath its shelter, and 
dance round it in their revels. 

As a protection against lightning, the Hawthorn has special 
powers, attributed to the legend that the Crown of Thorns was 
made from its twigs. Sir J. Mandeville tells us that the Jews 
‘made hym’ (the Saviour) ‘a crown of the braunch of albespyne, 
that is of whyte thorne . . . therefore hath the whyte thorne 
many virtues, for he that beareth a braunch on hym thereof no 
thondre ne no manner of tempest may dere him ne in the house 
1‘ Flower Names’ appeared in the March issue. 
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that yt is ynne no evel ghost entre.’ There is an old rhyme which 
Says : 
‘ Beware of the oak, 

It draws the stroke. 

Take care of the ash, 

It courts the crash. 

Creep under the thorn, 

It will save you from harm.’ 


In the South of England there is a ‘ thorn charm,’ which runs : 


‘Our Saviour Christ was of a pure Virgin born, 
Upon His Head He wore a thorn ; 

It did not rage, it did not swell, 

And I trust in God that this shall do well.’ 


The famous Glastonbury Thorn, as is well known, flowers on 
Christmas Eve, but it keeps to the old Calendar, and puts forth 
its flowers now, according to local tradition, on the fifth of January. 

An Elder tree should always be planted near the front door 
of a house, to keep away witches. The same virtue exists in the 
Rowan, for ‘ witches have no power where there is Rowan tree 
wood,’ says an old proverb, and 


‘Rowan tree and red thread 
Haud the witches a’ in dread,’ 
whilst 
‘Vervain, trefoil, Johnswort, dill, 
Hinder witches of their will.’ 


In Hereford, crosses made of combined twigs of Withy and 
Birch were placed over doors, cattlesheds, and seed-beds, on May 
Day, to guard against evil spirits, and the evil eye. 

The St. John’s Wort is a plant of many virtues. Not only 
does it give protection against evil spirits, storms, and thunder, 
if gathered on St. John’s Day (June 24)—according to popular 
belief in France, Germany, and North Wales—but in Scotland it 
is worn as a guard against all malignant influences. In fact, in 
days of chivalry, knights were not allowed to wear it on their 
persons, presumably from a sense of fair play. To wear a piece 
of the plant in the shoes prevents all feeling of weariness 
in travellers. 

The Mugwort, also, is a protection against storms and Satan, 
if gathered and hung up on St. John’s Eve: and the Houseleek 
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is a charm against lightning, this perhaps accounting for the idea 
in some places that it is unlucky to remove it from the roofs of 
houses where it grows. 

To pick the flower of the Wild Strawberry in olden times was a 
direct invitation to have one’s house struck by lightning, whilst 
to gather any Birdseye (the blue Speedwell) involved the terrible 
risk of having one’s eyes plucked out by angry birds. 

The patient person who watched a Fern growing at midnight, 
keeping complete silence meanwhile, might possibly be rewarded 
by the gift of a purse of Fairy Gold. 

Fern seed has always had magic properties. Shakespeare knew 
this : 


‘We have the receipt of Fern Seed, we walk invisible,’ 


says Gadshill, in King Henry IV. This rare seed was only to be 
gathered by those fortunate enough to find the small blue flower 
sometimes produced by a fern on St. John’s Eve, at midnight. 
The spores fell quickly, and had to be gathered in a white napkin. 
Besides the gift of invisibility, it was said to ensure the fulfilment 
of the finder’s wishes and to enable him to see the fairies. The 
latter power was also conferred on those who found a set of Fox- 
glove bells which exactly fitted all their fingers. 

The Rose, as Queen of Flowers, naturally has its magic influ- 
ences, and in Germany is thought to drive away evil spirits, and 
protect the wearer from the evil eye. In England if a young girl 
slept with a Rose under her pillow on St. John’s Eve, she would 
dream of her future husband. 

That sweetest of flowers, the innocent Lily of the Valley, is yet 
unlucky if given by a man to a maid; whilst White Heather, on 
the contrary, brings bad luck unless presented by a member of the 
opposite sex, though it is invariably lucky to find a growing plant. 

The four-leaved Clover, or Shamrock, has become a recognised 
symbol of good luck. Pliny tells us that serpents will not touch 
Shamrock, a fact doubtless known to St. Patrick. 

The Snapdragon, like so many other flowers, gave protection 
against bewitching, and also ensured the popularity of the wearer. 
Rosemary was worn by lovers to assist their suit, and to test the 
constancy of the loved one they would gather myrtle leaves: if 
they crackled in the hand, faithfulness was assured. To eat the 
leaves of Myrtle gave the power of detecting witches. 

The darling Mignonette, for all its modesty, will only flourish 
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at its best in gardens belonging to houses where the woman is 
* master.’ 

‘Sleep with Meadowsweet in your room, and you never wake 
up,’ is a well-known West Country saying. 

A mixture of red and white flowers must never be worn at a 
wedding, nor taken as a gift to invalids, nor must the latter be 
given a bouquet composed entirely of white flowers. 

In Sussex, children were cured of whooping-cough by passing 
them through a ring made by bending over a spray of Dog-roses 
growing in the hedge. 

Fickleness of character may be gauged by the wearing of flowers : 
if they wither quickly, it is a bad sign. 

‘The Harebell, with her stainless azure hue, 
Claimes to be worn of none but those are true,’ 


and one can easily imagine the difficulty of keeping this fragile 
flower fresh as a buttonhole. The ability to keep flowers fadeless 
for some time when worn indicates a constant nature. 

These are but a few of the popular superstitions about flowers. 
Many people, no doubt, have special blossoms which, like certain 
jewels, they consider ‘ lucky ’ or ‘ unlucky ’ to themselves personally. 
Many people also regard certain trees as having some magnetic 
influence. 

Thus Science may develop, and Learning grow, but the Voice of 
Superstition speaks on for ever. 











GLORY AND LOVELINESS HAVE PASSED AWAY. 


































8 Sine from the garden, Pan. We shall not hear. 
28 Warm is the fire, windows close curtained now. 
We shall not come to dance on the cool grass 
Or dip our heels on the dew printed lawn. 

Alone the nymphs through the dark bushes come 
Like white moon shafts, plaiting their silver hair, 
And the wild fauns must leap alone, alone, 
Where the stripped trees splinter against the sky. 
‘ We shall not hear. Now has young Artemis 
Left her white chariot, the empty moon, 
Unyoked her pearl-shod mares, and fled away. 

: Only the vacant chariot splits the skies 

With its now lonely light, and over day 

The bright sun’s car no longer goes, his wheels 

, Cutting their shiny ruts in the white clouds. 

Nor does Apollo shake his yellow hair 

Above the eastern seas, but stables up 

His burning stallions, and breaks his bow. 

For now the sun is but an empty sphere 

That burns alone in space, and from the skies 
All the once singing stars are still, whilst woods, 
Before green with nymph’s footsteps, now are dead, 
And we forget. Thou hadst thy worship once 
When men were young, and saw swift Iris fling 
Her rainbow on paved skies, and Hebe spill 

Her dripping nectar, as it turned to stars. 

Then did they lead the he-goats, amber-eyed, 
And white fleeced lambs to slay for thee alone 
Beside the fold. And thou didst walk, O Pan, 
Piping upon thy thyme-grey hills, and watched 
The grazing flocks that browsed by little streams. 
And men heard thy sweet playing in the wood, 
Pouring old wine upon the altar stone, 
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And laid out honey for thy lovéd nymphs. 
Sing from the garden, Pan. We shall not hear, 
Warm is the fire, and we have grown too old, 
Too old to see the Gods go singing by. 


MarGarReEtT STANLEY-WRENCH. 


MIDNIGHT ON THE LAKE. 


Tue stars are falling. On the sleeping lake, 
Serene as shadowed glass, 

They lie, rare jewels thinly strewn, 

Glittering fragments roughly hewn 

From other worlds when all the world was young. 
As if the four winds heaven’s orchard shake, 

And in their wake 

Scatter moon-petals over smooth dark grass. 


The stars are drowning. Down, deep down they go, 
Where day’s light never falls, 

Sunk by a sudden, ruffling breeze, 

Mourned by the sighing forest trees ; 

And up, and down again, as though a child, 
Playing unearthly games in halls below, 

Should lightly throw 

Them to-and-fro—his splendid, shining balls. 


Hark! The wind rises... all the stars are dead. 
Waves knell their elegy. 

Suddenly, through the threat’ning night, 

A fiery flash of blinding light ; 

Another falling star. (Were any left 

To fall?) And still they shimmer overhead ! 

But they are dead. 

We saw them drown. 

Only their pale ghosts flicker in the sky. 


GRACE JACKSON. 
Vernon, British Columbia. 
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THE RIVER OF SILVER. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 


Tue people of Chillago were greatly excited one morning as we, 
Sam King and I, rode out of that little Queensland township on 
a prospecting trip. It appeared that a very rich find of silver 
ore had been made somewhere in the district, but no man knew 
where, nor were any particulars available except the testimony 
of a railway worker who had said that he had shaken a handful 
of ore dust from a bundle of empty ore bags which had been returned 
to Chillago. He, being a prospector when he had funds, suspected 
the ore to be very rich in silver, had it assayed and was amazed 
to get a return that showed the ore to contain over 10,000 ounces 
of silver to the ton. Most people believed the story, although some 
pointed out that no silver ore ever known could possibly carry 
so much metallic silver. Neither Sam nor I believed it, however, 
and, dismissing the fantastic story from our minds, we made our 
way into the country lying to the north of Chillago hoping to 
strike some outcropping reefs of copper or something else which 
might be easily worked at a profit. 

But after a week had passed, during which we knapped and 
sampled many promising surface formations which could not be 
payable so far away from railhead, we decided to return to the 
township and from there set out in another direction. Thus it 
came about that one evening while only about ten miles distant 
from Chillago on our return journey we struck a river which, being 
in flood with water from the far-away coastal ranges, could not 
be crossed. We knew that the river should probably be fordable 
next day, but we were hungry, having used up all our stores in 
the expectation of reaching Chillago that night. We could not 
alter circumstances, however, so we prepared to camp, tightened 
our belts and laughed. We had been hungry many times before ! 

It was not yet sunset, and as we were unsaddling our horses 
the sound of men’s laughter was borne to our ears, We were 
surprised, for we had not thought any camp was in the vicinity, 
but we concluded that we might not have to go hungry after all. 
Pleased with this prospect, we set out on foot towards the unseen 
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camp, and after going a little way along the river bank we saw 
some men bathing in a pool ahead and heard the sound of hammer- 
blows. Of course, we had taken it for granted that we were about 
to fraternise with fellow prospectors, but as we struggled through 
the dense scrub in the camp’s direction we saw a man carrying 
a sack upon his shoulder approach the river bank and empty the 
sack into the water; ‘ What is that man doing?’ I muttered, 
somewhat surprised. 

‘ Oh, likely the others have been cutting timber for some purpose 
and that fellow has collected all the chips and sawdust and dumped 
the lot into the water so that a bush fire wouldn’t have any excuse 
for starting,’ Sam answered, and we continued to make our way 
towards the camp. 

But progress along the side of the river was not easy, and 
the sun went down and the intense darkness of tropical night 
came on while we were still forcing a passage through the clinging 
growths of the bush by the river. Doubtless the men of the camp 
now heard us, but to make sure that they knew of our approach 
we hailed the camp with shouts. An answering shout greeted us 
and presently a lantern flashed through the scrub immediately 
ahead of us and the man who carried it cried: ‘ This way, mistels. 
I vely glad to see you.’ 

‘Chinkies!’ Sam exclaimed. ‘ We’ve struck a Chink camp.’ 

‘ We'll get something to eat anyhow,’ I responded. ‘ Chinamen 
are decent fellows as a rule.’ 

* Sometimes !’ my companion said. ‘ But not the North Queens- 
land mining gangs.’ 

The lantern-bearer was now beside us and I saw that he was 
wearing only shirt and belted trousers as worn by ourselves, and 
knew from that fact that he was sophisticated. 

‘We are prospectors,’ I began, ‘and we have run short of 
stores——’ 

‘Plenty hele, mistel. My name is Ah Sin an’ I vely glad you 
come. P’laps you fellows buly me?’ 

‘Buly!’ I repeated. ‘Try to sound your words in decent 
English, old man, until we get the hang of what you are saying. 
I don’t suppose you meant “ bury” ?’ 

‘ Alleesamee, Ah Sin mean what you say,’ the Chinaman smiled. 
‘If you plomise to buly me all li’ I no’ wanty live to see sunlise.’ 

‘Rot!’ Sam broke in. ‘ But if you find us something to eat 
first we'll bury you all right afterwards.’ 
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The Chinaman seemed pleased with Sam’s words and led the 
way to a small tent hidden in the scrub; he shone his lantern 
inside and signed for us to enter with him. We did so, thinking 
we were to meet some of our friend’s mates who had not yet a 
knowledge of English and so could not speak to us. We were 
partly right. They could not speak tous! With an overwhelming 
shock which for the time paralysed me I realised that they were 
dead. There were two men in that tent. They were stretched 
out in two roughly constructed sandalwood coffins which lay on 
the sandy floor, and blue spots the size of a penny shone through 
their yellow skins wherever the death garments did not cover them. 

‘They die vely quicky an’ Ah Sin puty ’em in coffins himself,’ 
said Ah Sin. ‘He die himself vely soon now, an’ he pass away 
happy knowin’ that white men puty him in coffin. You will findy 
it in oder tent——’ 

‘ They’ve died of Bubonic plague!’ gasped Sam. ‘ Those blue 
spots are sure signs and they send out infection like rays from 
radium. We've got it too now.’ 

With a bound he was outside the tent, hauling me with him, 
and we stood in the night air, perspiring all over. 

‘ Wha’ fo’ white fellows lun away flom pool dead Chinamen ?’ 
asked Ah Sin, coming out of the tent after us. 

I had the impression that the man’s tones were slightly sneering 
in nature so I did not answer him. I knew that no man could 
hope to escape being infected with the deadly plague if he had 
been anywhere near its victims, and already I felt the sensation 
of ‘ pins and needles’ in my feet. I had been proud of my health 
and strength so far and I mentally protested against having to 
give up life without even a fighting chance. There was so much 
I had left undone too—I suppose I went on musing for a second or 
two, entirely unconscious of my surroundings, but I came back 
to my normal senses with a jerk as Sam’s voice broke in on my 
ears. ‘ You darned Chinkie !’ he was saying, ‘I believe you knew 
what you were doing when you took us in to see those dead men. 
You knew we couldn’t help being infected——’ 

‘ P’laps I did,’ interrupted Ah Sin, and his tones were certainly 
insolent ; ‘I meant you white fellows to catchy plague. You have 
got him now, so why you no’ go away an’ die somewhele else ?——’ 

‘No, you yellow-skinned reptile!’ roared Sam. ‘ We'll first 
have the pleasure of seeing you peg out——’ 

Probably Sam would have said more, but at that moment a 
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pair of hands reached out from the darkness behind him and closed 
round his throat. I uttered a cry and instinctively sprang forward 
to tackle the owner of the hands, but as I did so a slithery some- 
thing seemed to press heavily on my shoulders and to twist round 
my body everywhere. I never knew how it happened, but next 
moment I was lying upon the ground with my strange assailant 
on top of me. I struggled and strained against the thing which 
had enveloped me and managed to roll over, and in the light of 
Ah Sin’s lantern, which was now resting on the sand beside me, 
I saw that it was a human being—and realised that it was one 
of the dead men! I struck at the yellowish face with all the 
strength I could command in my position and the dead man 
scratched and bit at me, anywhere and everywhere. Meanwhile 
we rolled over and over, each being on top alternately. 

‘ Keepy still, you fool,’ sounded Ah Sin’s voice, during a tempo- 
rary lull in the struggle. ‘How I can do sticky knife into white 
fellow if { no’ know him flom you.’ 

My opponent, the dead man, grunted some reply and tried to 
hold me in a fixed position, and I did not resist. But when my 
eye caught the flash of the knife-blade, as Ah Sin bent over us 
and thrust downwards with it, I wriggled and heaved in a way 
amazing even to myself, and that unexpected effort drew a cry 
of fear from the man who was wielding the knife, for despite his 
endeavour to arrest his blow it must have come down on the ‘ dead 
man.’ It did not come down upon me at any rate and, after 
waiting expectantly to feel the blade sink into my flesh with Ah 
Sin’s next stroke, I moved, found I was not held, and struggled 
to my feet. Both Ah Sin and the ‘dead man’ had run off into 
the darkness. Next moment the lantern was picked up from the 
ground and flashed into my face. ‘ Great Queensland !’ cried the 
man who held it, joyously, ‘I thought that I had now no 
mate.’ 

‘What about you, Sam ?’ I broke in, wiping the perspiration 
from my face with my shirt-sleeve. ‘Some man’s hands were 
round your throat when I last saw you.’ 

‘Oh, those hands were not there long; I threw the fellow 
they belonged to over my shoulder and he then ran off like 
a kangaroo into the bush. I chased him for a bit but lost him. 
I expect that Ah Sin and the other dead man have now joined 
him and are getting as far away from this place as they can.’ 

‘What was the idea?’ I asked. 
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‘They wanted to frighten us away from this place, of course. 
They only pretended to be stricken with the plague.’ 

I said that even ignorant Chinkies in Australia did not do 
anything without some reason, and reminded Sam that they had 
tried to kill us when they had thought we would not go away. 

‘I know that Australia is a white man’s country,’ my companion 
agreed, ‘ but the Chows who get into it, somehow, don’t reason 
as we do. They can’t hold ground here, according to law, and 
Ah Sin’s gang didn’t want us to know what they were doing. I 
expect they reasoned that as we had not been frightened away 
we were better dead.’ 

While Sam and I were still discussing matters and eating some 
biscuits and cooked rice we found in the dead men’s vacated tent 
by the help of matchlight, the moon rose up behind the distant 
Bellenden Kerr Ranges and the bush around us was bathed in 
a mellow light which enabled us to see. We walked out of the 
tent and surveyed our environment, and my eyes were at once 
attracted to the river beside us. It scintillated and shone 
iridescently in places and seemed to me to be an actual river of 
silver. I had seen moonlight effects on water before, but I knew 
I was looking at no moonlight effect. Sam was also looking at 
the river and I could see he was as mystified as I was. After a 
moment, however, he laughed and pointed to an oil drum which 
was tied to the branch of a tree which reached out over the water. 
That oil drum appeared to be leaking, for a drop of oil was 
continually falling from it into the pool. Sam was hilariously 
amused at the explanation of our river of silver—every schoolboy 
knows that a minute quantity of oil when dropped upon water 
will form a skin on its surface and impart to it a rainbow- 
like appearance—and he chaffed me with being taken in so 
easily. 

But I was not satisfied, and, running down to the river’s edge 
where the long trunk of a fallen tree stretched out into the water, 
I dipped my hand into the scintillating mass of scum which had 
collected on the tree-barrier. The handful of material I lifted 
was heavy and clearly was metallic in origin. I bawled out my 
information to Sam. 

‘ You're being affected by the moon as well as the river, mate,’ 
Sam chuckled. ‘ You can’t have got anything heavy from that 
scum; it would sink to the bottom.’ 

‘Maybeit would,’ I responded, as my eyes fell on a poor-looking 
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reef of galena (silver-lead) near the bank which, judging from the 
hammers, broken stones and other gear around, the dead China- 
men had been working, ‘ but I think we’ve discovered a Chinese 
method of keeping it on top.’ 

Sam came down to the water to see what I had seen and then 
we walked over and had a look at the outcropping reef of poor 
galena ore. It certainly was very poor in its silver contents and 
we wondered why the Chinamen had troubled to work it, seeing 
that many richer reefs could be found almost everywhere. Sam 
was still puzzling himself over the matter when I reminded him 
that we had seen a bag of something—most likely the broken 
ore from the reef we were looking at—being dropped into the 
river that afternoon. 

‘ But it would sink,’ he said. ‘ And for that part we also saw 
men—the Chinks, I think—bathing.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I agreed, tentatively, wondering how I could best explain 
to Sam the idea which had now filled my mind, ‘ but the men 
we saw in the water were not in it for bathing purposes; they 
were shaking up the crushed ore again so that it could come in 
contact with that oil on the surface. The oil forms a bubble round 
each mineral particle and holds it up on the surface in a sort of 
scum. That scum naturally drifts down to that tree barrier and 
is collected there. It really is the concentrated silver from the poor 
ore in this reef, and is dried and afterwards bagged by the China- 
men. They wished to keep their method of extraction a secret, 
and that is why they tried to kill us. Likely they'll now go else- 
where and begin the same game all over again——’ 

‘I follow,’ cried Sam, excitedly. ‘It is more than probable 
that a good many tons of the poor ore of this reef go to make 
up a bag of the rich silver stuff that railway man shook from an 
empty bag. I'll bet we’ve discovered the source of that silver. 
The people of Chillago will be more excited than ever. .. .’ 


And so it proved. The prospectors around Chillago now 
search for any ore formation—however poor—which is near a 
river or creek. They crush what they break from it as best they 
can and throw the result of their work into the water. A dripping 
oil-containing tank and a barrier of some kind do the rest, and 
it therefore happens that a high-grade concentrate is got from 
a reef which perhaps is big, but hitherto has been considered too 
poor to pay working expenses. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OCTAVIA HILL. 
BY AMICE LEE. 


To-pay the name of Octavia Hill is frequently referred to in the 
discussion of the vital question of Housing. In Reports we read of 
‘work begun by Miss Octavia Hill ’—of ‘ workers trained in her 
methods,’ and these are descriptions of social work all over the 
world. Not only here, but in America, Germany, Holland and 
Denmark, her name is permanently associated with better housing 
of the nation. Though often quoted, Octavia Hill’s personality 
is little known. She shunned publicity, and the record of her life 
(apart from her annual Letters to Fellow Workers) exists mainly in 
letters to her family and to the friends of her generation now mostly 
passed away. Those who, like myself, knew her in our youth, have 
a memory of her personality of which every detail is ineffaceable. 

For three generations, my mother’s family had known Octavia 
Hill. To my grandfather’s house she brought her first party of 
poor children ; my aunt was her lifelong friend and correspondent 
and, in our turn, my sister and I helped her. 

Some account of the impression she made on three generations, 
each varying greatly in circumstances and outlook, may interest 
those who honour her name. I knew her well; her sister was my 
godmother, and with my own remembrance are interwoven stories 
which I had heard from childhood. 

Since Octavia Hill’s death in 1912, the world has outwardly 
altered almost beyond recognition and developed in undreamt of 
directions. Some of her contemporaries have died deploring these 
changes with scarcely less exaggeration than that of social workers 
of to-day who call Octavia Hill’s methods ‘obsolete’ or 
‘reactionary.’ Octavia Hill belonged to her time; she was 
influenced by its typical teachers, Carlyle, Ruskin and F. D. Maurice, 
but her methods were her own. For her, committees and Com- 
missions never replaced individual effort, and her individualism was 
as passionately felt for others as for herself. Among her tenants 
each family was of vital importance, their rights, duties, joys, 
sorrows sacred. So were their homes, whether for a family of 
children, an old couple or a lonely spinster. They were her friends, 
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and the friends of Octavia Hill counted for much. She enjoyed the 
smaller as well as the larger aspects of a problem. No detail was 
too slight for her attention ; whitewashing a cottage or Mrs. So-and- 
So’s leaking tap were remembered equally with large questions of 
finance, and her eyes glowed telling of some poor tenant’s struggles 
as when she announced the purchase of an open space for the 
nation. 
With Octavia one always associated her elder sister, Miranda.: 
Unalike, each seemed the other’s complement. One day as Octavia 
came in from her work, Miranda ran to meet her; the sisters 
kissed, and a friend glancing from Octavia to Miranda whispered : 
‘ Righteousness and Peace have kissed each other.’ Both sisters 
were short and broad-built, with massive heads and ropes of plaited 
hair (it was said the Hills could sit on their hair), but Miranda’s blue 
eyes beamed softly, whereas Octavia’s splendid brown eyes could 
flash fire. Miranda’s mouth was sensitive to ripple into laughter ; 
Octavia was solemner and her lips could curl in scorn as well as 
smile benevolently. Curbed by a strong will, deep power of emotion 
showed in her face. ‘ Look, how she holds the whole room there ! ’ 
said the custodian at the National Portrait Gallery, pointing to 
Sargent’s picture. It is Octavia Hill to the life; bolt upright in 
fichu and big sleeves, the little stout hands clasped tight in front. 
There is all the force and intellect and a hawklike glance she had at 
times, but scarcely the genial, happy side of her character. 

Friendship was a cult with her generation. The Pre-Raphaelites 
were swearing brotherhood and Tennyson mourning Hallam when 
Octavia was young. After her family, she prized her friends; 
wrote them volumes; treasured their letters and assembled them 
on her birthday. Ruskin was the prophet and master who taught 
her drawing and helped in her first housing schemes. The Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, too, had a profound influence on her youth. She 
came on him at a time of unsettlement and doubt. She and 
Miranda walked into St. Peter’s, Vere Street, when Maurice was 
preaching ; they stayed to talk in the vestry and boldly stated their 
doubts. It was the beginning of a great friendship, and under his 
influence they joined the Church of England. 

Some of Octavia’s most intimate letters were to Mary Harris, 
a Quaker lady, older than she, who lived in Cumberland and with 
whom she often stayed. Miss Harris, who read much and thought 
more, had a mind of rare quality. Octavia’s other ‘ Mary ’ was my 
aunt, Mary Harrison. She was the eldest of twelve, gifted, and 
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handsome, but a fall in infancy had made her lame for life. The 
role of resigned invalid did not appeal to her; with characteristic 
energy, she threw herself into the education of her younger sisters. 
Aunt Mary, moreover, had a flair for interesting people ; she spotted 
Octavia when the latter was seventeen. 

The first acquaintance with the Hills was through my grand- 
mother’s sister, Mary Howitt, who had known Octavia since she 
was a little child when they all lived on Finchley Common. Mary 
Howitt’s sympathetic eye was attracted to Mrs. Hill and her four 
small girls in their tiny cottage. Octavia was about the same age 
as her Meggie and Charlton ; the children played together, and when 
the Howitts moved to Clapton she often stayed with them. She 
always led the others, and when they declared that there were 
ghosts and boggarts in the old house, Octavia made the whole party 
in procession explore the dark cellars every night. With the 
Howitts lived the grandmother, Mrs. Botham, an old lady dressed 
in grey, with kerchief and Quaker cap, always knitting quietly in 
the window, where Octavia often played. One day she broke a 
cup, and instantly told Mrs. Botham, who pulled out her purse, 
saying kindly: ‘ Thou art a good child to tell the truth: here is a 
sixpence for thee.’ Octavia said, when she told us this: ‘I felt 
my palm burn with that sixpence—to be given money because I 
spoke the truth!’ Her memories were afterwards tinged with 
sadness and the mystery of her first experience of death. Mrs. 
Botham died suddenly. The child had bid her good night, knitting 
as usual, Next morning a doctor was in the house and strangers 
with a coffin; her hostess was weeping and, upstairs, silence and 
an empty room. 

The friendship with the Howitts lasted for life, though the 
subsequent fate of the three playmates was widely different. Twenty 
years later, when Charlton on a journey of exploration in New Zea- 
land was drowned on an uncharted lake, Octavia shared their sorrow. 
From earliest days Charlton loved outdoor life; he and his father 
were ardent gardeners, and Octavia once laughingly said: ‘I think 
Mr. Howitt and Charlton are more interested in peasticks than 
men !’ 

The facts of Octavia Hill’s life and parentage are known from 
the biography by her brother-in-law, Mr. C. Edmund Maurice. 
She was born at Wisbeach, on December 3, 1838, the eighth daughter 
of James Hill. By his third marriage, which was with Caroline 
Southwood Smith, he had five daughters, of whom Octavia was the 
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third. Mr. Hill promoted reforms in his town, and it was said he 
rode fifty miles to petition against the hanging of the last man 
condemned for horse stealing. The 1840’s brought bad times ; 
James Hill’s corn business and bank failed and by the time Octavia 
was six, he had entirely broken down and was unable to support 
his family. His wife’s father, Dr. Southwood Smith, adopted one 
girl and Mrs. Hill lived with the remaining four at Finchley. Every 
day she went to London by the horse ’bus, to work in the office of 
the Ladies’ Guild, where gentlewomen were taught a process of 
glass painting and sold their work. Not till evening did she get 
back to the cottage, where the children waited for her to make 
supper. Often alone all day, they had a loaf set on the table which 
Miranda, the eldest, had to cut and distribute at one o’clock. 
Mrs. Hill taught them, and then the two elder girls set to work 
to teach themselves, Octavia, so that she might be able to teach, 
learned Latin, arithmetic and history. She had a retentive memory 
and power of rapid assimilation. A business man who, in later 
years, gave her lessons in advanced book-keeping, was amazed at 
the ease with which she mastered it. Miranda began to teach at 
thirteen ; when she was sixteen, Octavia, bent on straightening out 
the family affairs, was teaching and working in her mother’s office, 
and also managing the Toy-Makers’ Guild, which employed poor 
children. This last brought her into direct contact with dwellers 
in the slums. It was among these children that she first realised 
the misery of the dwellings of the London poor ; it weighed heavy 
on her heart and for a time she lost all youthful gaiety. Miranda 
saw the humorous side of life but there were years when Octavia 
rarely laughed. ‘I had no sense of humour then,’ she said, and told 
my aunt her first impression of their family (a cheerful crowd of 
brothers and sisters): ‘One of the Harrisons says something so 
silly and then they all laugh and laugh!’ The introduction to the 
family was in the summer of 1855 when Octavia, aged seventeen, 
brought a large party of the Toy-makers to my grandfather’s house in 
Essex. She often recalled this day and my mother (a schoolgirl atthe 
time) and her sisters never forgot their first impression of Octavia. 
Moreover, it was the first of the parties which embodied her belief 
that possessions should be shared. Marshals, where she afterwards 
often stayed, was a fine old house with lawns and great trees. It 
has all vanished, the site now marked by the name of a street, but 
eighty years ago the surrounding meadows stretched to Epping 
Forest. There was a north-country tradition of comfort and 
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hospitality, and the dining-room, with its red damask curtains and 
polished table, was set forth with bountiful fare. Daniel Harrison 
was a Yorkshire Dalesman by descent, six foot and ruddy com- 
plexioned, looking his best on horseback. He was a Quaker, with 
liberal views, especially as to the education of his daughters. He 
warmly welcomed the party, as did my grandmother—eager and 
gentle, she showed them the garden which was her pride. The 
five young daughters were at home ; one with her American husband 
who has recorded the impression made by Octavia Hill. She 
walked in, a little figure in a long skirt, seeming much older than 
her seventeen years, and followed by a troop of poor and many 
of them ragged children. They came from back streets and crowded 
hovels. One child, in whom Octavia was specially interested, was 
‘ Robin,’ rescued from a cellar where she sold coal—to whom, when 
she was homeless one night, Octavia gave her own bed and slept on 
the floor. After lunch there were games, and the youngest daughter, 
Lucy, rowed parties up and down the lake : a magic day for children 
who never had a square meal and many of whom had never before 
seen a tree. Octavia described afterwards their inarticulate 
delight. When she wrote to thank their hosts they did not know 
what message to send; wondered if it would be ‘rude’ to send 
love. One child, recalling the boating, murmured ‘I did like it 
when the lady took us on the sink!’ 

Aunt Mary’s friendship dated from this visit. Henceforth she 
called her ‘ Ockey ’ as her sisters did. She told Aunt Mary of her 
childhood. Once how, as a little child, she was sent with an impor- 
tant message to her father. It was to a lonely cottage, and she 
said how she knocked in the stillness, saying as loud as she could : 
‘ Your little daughter Octavia has come.’ Another time, when she 
was sixteen, late one night she entered an empty house where the 
Toy-makers had their office and the wages were kept. On the stairs 
she met a fierce-looking man. ‘ What are you doing here ?’ she 
said. ‘Go out of the house!’ Possibly her resolute air made him 
think she was not alone; he turned and Octavia, following close, 
put him from the door and bolted it. The danger was over; the 
money untouched ; and overcome with the strain, she sank weeping 
on the floor. 

Octavia was still in her teens when she made Ruskin’s acquain- 
tance. Though she was never an ‘ Adéle’ or a ‘ Rosie’ to him, he 
was at once interested. He gave her drawing lessons and com- 
missioned her to copy Turner, Diirer, Bellini, etc., at Dulwich or 
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from the collections in the big house at Denmark Hill, with the 
cedar on the lawn, where Ruskin lived with his parents in stately 
Victorian comfort. To Octavia, the lessons and talks were golden 
hours looked forward to and gone over with eager hope and joy. 
Ruskin recognised the power shining in the girl’s eyes and her 
enthusiasm and passionate faith in her fellow human beings. Some- 
times he spoke sadly, even bitterly, of his own experience. Later 
on Octavia confided to him her first schemes for better housing. 
She saw that wretched housing was at the root of most of the 
misery in London. Her first idea was a model tenement house with 
a garden ; she collected information and showed Ruskin her plans. 
His father had lately died ; he had money at his disposal and was 
anxious to do public work. He offered to help and wrote to her: 
‘Believe me, you will give me one of the greatest pleasures yet 
possible to me by enabling me to be of use in this particular manner 
and to these ends.’4 This was in April, 1864. 

Octavia often walked eight miles, to save “bus fares, in her 
journey to and from Ruskin’s house, and stood painting for five or 
six hours a day at Dulwich. She was footsore and weary, but she 
could hear the birds in the fields and gardens as she tramped along ; 
sometimes she even sang herself, for she was happy and full of hope. 
Ruskin bought the property which Octavia was to manage : this was 
Paradise Place in Marylebone. In her first playground he planted 
trees, and a number of friends contributed tiles for a motto on the 
walls, chosen by Octavia: ‘ Every house is builded by some, but 
He that built all thingsis God.’ A maypole festival was instituted 
here and cowslip bunches distributed in hundreds each spring. 
Other friends followed Ruskin’s example and bought houses which 
they put under Octavia’s management. Gradually she gathered a 
band of voluntary workers to help in rent-collecting and to be friends 
and advisers to the tenants. The work was extremely difficult at 
first ; inspection was not enforced ; standards of living incredibly 
low ; the drainage was foul and rooms infested with vermin ; every- 
where was noise and overcrowding. ‘I think,’ said Octavia, ‘ the 
hardest thing in the lot of the poor is that, from the day they are 
born till when they die, they are never alone.’ Slowly and steadily 
she got the houses into order. One court she took over was a by- 
word so that no one could get work who gave that address. Octavia 
changed the name and turned the cellars (formerly let to tenants) 
into a hall for ‘ social evenings.’ Wash-houses were made and a 
1 Life of Octavia Hill, p. 212. 
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bath, where one of my aunts undertook the heroic task of scrubbing 
the children on Saturday nights. A generation later she visited the 
place; the people had not moved; many names were the same, 
but what a change in the children! ‘ Bert,’ whose father she 
remembered in rags, wore a neat sailor suit ; ‘ Lily,’ whose parents 
knew no comb, had curled hair and a ribbon. 

At first the tenants’ outings were an anxiety ; ‘ rough’ charac- 
ters gave trouble, like the drunken man who, refused admission to 
the steamer taking the party down the Thames, stood on the pier 
at London Bridge, tearing off his clothes and shouting he would 
‘swim after them.’ 

Every summer a large party was entertained near Reading by 
Octavia’s stepbrother, Mr. Arthur Hill. At the country station 
we were met by ‘ vans’ drawn by farm horses, and into these were 
stowed children, the old or feeble, while the ‘ helpers ’ brought along 
the rest on foot. Benevolently watchful, walked Octavia. A 
wayside pub was a danger-point past which one or two men had to 
be tactfully steered. ‘ Mr. So-and-So, you know the road—straight 
on—you'll lead us!’ No one lagged and Octavia never raised her 
voice; it had a clear resounding quality which made each word 
impressive and distinct. 

What veal and ham pie—what plum tart—awaited us at the 
end of the walk! And at the close of a happy day the kind 
host and hostess had a nosegay for each guest of pinks and phlox 
from the old garden. Summer, too, brought the tenants’ Flower 
Show in South London. To the ‘ Potflower Class’ women con- 
tributed geraniums with every leaf washed as if it were a baby. 
A first prize went to a sweep’s garden—all soot and Creeping Jenny— 
a study in black and gold! Two boys dragged in an exhibit of ivy 
growing in an old bath! 

In winter, there were regular Sunday afternoons at Red Cross 
Hall when Mrs. Julian Marshall came with her band. How cheerful 
the Hall looked as one turned in from cold streets still littered with 
Saturday’s refuse and the fog thick and white on the river. The 
place was packed with men, women and children ; gas lit up Walter 
Crane’s frescoes and the music of piano and fiddles came through 
the warm mist of smoke and steaming tea. The Sunday before 
Christmas we had carols. Never shall I forget Octavia as she led 
the singing of her favourite ‘ The First Nowel.’ Notaline must be 
omitted; we sang all the verses from beginning to end. She 
stood erect, in her wide hat, facing the audience. Her hand moved 
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in time, her voice resonant among all the other voices which, 
gaining force as all joined in, grew to a tempest of singing: ‘ Nowel ! 
Nowel! Nowel!’ Her eyes glowed with inexpressible joy and 
with, I am sure, faith in the goodness of God. 

In my experience, Octavia Hill rarely spoke directly of religious 
questions. She and Miranda had left the Unitarian body to which 
the family originally belonged and to which the mother and one 
sister always adhered. They joined the Church, but Octavia paid 
much less attention than most of her contemporaries to differences 
of sects and creeds. She disapproved of much philanthropic Church 
work, thinking that it encouraged hypocrisy in the recipients of 
charity. From extremes of ritual or from any ‘ Evangelicalism ’ 
of an emotional kind she instinctively withdrew ; foreign missions 
did not interest her, and she disapproved of the conventual life. 
Her goddaughter told me how Octavia dissuaded her from entering 
an Anglican order. ‘She had no sympathy with the idea.’ In 
fact she even disliked all habits, uniforms and badges, as tending to 
destroy individuality. ‘Why must people dress up to show what 
they are ?’ she would say. Hers was not the ascetic ideal—not that 
of St. Theresa, the mystic and nun, nor yet of Elizabeth Fry, the 
wife and mother leaving her home to preach in the gaol or go on a 
missionary journey. She did not feel herself charged with a special 
message to the world other than the example of her life ; she had no 
ambition to be a ‘ reformer’ in the sense of one who breaks down 
abuses. Her desire was ever to build up the best of what was 
already there. I cannot help thinking that if Octavia had married 
she would have dropped her work and been entirely absorbed in her 
domestic life. Everything for her had root in the ideal of family 
and home. With her first savings she had furnished the rooms 
where she and her mother and sisters lodged. No one can forget 
the kindly atmosphere and peace of 190, Marylebone Road, 
where Octavia and Miranda lived after they had given up their 
school in Nottingham Place. They settled here in 1902, and here, 
ten years later, Octavia died. Turning from the noisy street, 
you were greeted by gay flowers in the tiny front garden. In 
the drawing-room upstairs one heard the roar of the traffic, and 
underground trains shook the house every three minutes, yet a 
sense of tranquillity prevailed. The large windows had spotless 
curtains; there were always flowers on the table; Octavia’s 
water-colours hung on the distempered walls. At the back was a 
little room where she worked—the bedroom where she died. On 
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Fridays, friends came in to tea; Sir Robert Hunter, who with 
Canon Rawnsley and Octavia founded the National Trust, or 
visitors from America, Denmark or Holland studying house manage- 
ment. Miss Cons came—who started the Old Vic’ and whose 
niece, Miss Lilian Baylis, has made it so famous for Shakespeare and 
Opera. 

Year by year Octavia Hill’s work increased, as one property 
after another was put under her management. With this grew an 
army of voluntary and paid workers; many were young girls, and 
Miranda said, laughing: ‘ Octavia is like St. Ursula with her 
eleven thousand virgins!’ About 1889 the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had made over to her care a great part of their property 
in Southwark; she also undertook management of houses in 
Deptford and, later, Notting Dale. Her work was spread over 
London, and she was at one time responsible for as many as twenty- 
six separate banking accounts. Though she never rested till 
Saturday came, she seemed to have leisure, and work did not oppress 
or flurry her. The highly-strung side of her character showed other- 
wise ; journeys made her nervous, also horses and driving. 

Octavia and her generation were influenced by sentiment and 
literary feeling in art. In her illuminations Octavia used the glow- 
ing red and blue she loved for the words which stirred her heart. 
Her water-colours of Switzerland and the Tyrol had vigour and 
individuality not often seen in amateur painting of that time, and 
though she copied for years under Ruskin’s fastidious direction, she 
kept her own style in painting just as her writing was little affected 
by his compelling prose. The houses of that generation had vast 
accumulations of ornaments, but her drawing-room had few 
‘souvenirs’; only the statue of Joan of Arc brought {from 
Domrémy. She used, however, to show some photographs given 
her by the Princess Alice, who had been interested in her work 
and had her book, Homes of the London Poor, translated into German. 
One showed the Empress Frederick holding tight her son the ex- 
Kaiser, a small boy struggling not to. be photographed. The 
Princess had talked freely of her family and with special affection 
of ‘ Bertie ’ (the late King Edward). 

No remembrance of Octavia Hill would be complete which did 
not include that of her closest friend in later years, Miss Hariot 
Yorke, who shared her work and watched over her health and 
happiness by day and night. Miss Yorke came into her life when 
most needed. In 1877 a personal sorrow struck and wounded 
VOL, 154.—No, 921. 21 
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Octavia, and soon after came the breach with Ruskin, caused by his 
illness and capricious misunderstanding of a few idly repeated words. 
Added to all, Octavia was exhausted and worn out with work. She 
fell seriously ill. Then Miss Yorke came to the rescue ; carried her 
to new scenes, and for a year they travelled abroad. Miss Yorke 
spoke French and Italian and was admirable at foreign travel. 
Moreover, she had a power of sympathy delicate as it was under- 
standing. Her big voice, once irreverently compared to a drill 
sergeant’s on parade, went with a high-bred tact and quick insight 
into character. She left an existence of ease and social importance 
to share Octavia’s life and home. With Miranda, they lived all 
together, and the same grave at Crockham holds the three friends. 
Octavia used to call her ‘keeper,’ because Miss Yorke acted as 
keeper to the famous ‘lion’ Octavia. Some said Octavia grew 
steadily more and more Conservative as she got older. ‘ Ockey 
gets more and more of a Tory,’ said Aunt Mary, who admired 
Gladstone. It was attributed to Miss Yorke’s influence. Her 
influence certainly counted for much; it was like that of a wise 
wife on a clever husband. Octavia did not really care about party 
politics, except as they effected what she considered the betterment 
of the poor. She told us that she had had interviews with both 
Gladstone and the late Lord Salisbury (who was a personal friend), 
and that neither one nor the other had knowledge of the condition 
of the poor nor any practical remedy to offer. Critics who now 
accuse her of ‘ patching up’ bad things, because she took old houses 
and put them in order, forget that the houses which are now justly 
+ condemned were newer then and had not suffered the deterioration 
consequent on the War. Some of her contemporaries were actually 
shocked because the house properties paid 5 per cent., ignoring the 
voluntary work and almost daily effort for the tenants’ welfare 
by educated women. I was often asked, ‘ Aren’t you always 
turning people out who can’t pay?’ Ifa tenant was out of work, 
a job was generally found for him in the buildings, painting, cleaning, 
etc. I personally only remember one being evicted; he had 
delirium tremens and threw a lighted lamp, which made him an 
undesirable neighbour. As for rent-collecting being a barrier to 
friendly intercourse, I remember that, after collecting perhaps 
thirty rents (5s. 9d. for two, 8s. for four, rooms; single rooms at 
2s.), it was hard to get round the buildings by one o’clock with so 
much news to hear and chat over since last Monday. 

Octavia had a great feeling about the responsibility of those 
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possessed of money. ‘ They are people fit to have money,’ she said 
of some friends. At a meeting of great property owners, she once 
urged certain expenditure. ‘Miss Hill,’ cried a duke in alarm, 
‘do you wish to tax the landlords?’ ‘No, your Grace,’ came the 
reply, ‘I wish the landlords to tax themselves.’ Only a few far- 
sighted friends helped Octavia in her early efforts to save open 
places: she was ‘a voice crying in the wilderness’ of brick and 
mortar which was then recklessly spreading far and wide, in and 
around London. Vainly she fought for Bunhill Fields in the City 
Road, and for meadows, long since vanished, near Swiss Cottage. 
But she secured Parliament Hill, many city churchyards, gardens 
and playgrounds, besides the great purchases of the National Trust 
like Brandlehow. She told my sister that as she travelled by a 
certain railway she passed near at least six points where she had 
won places of refreshment and beauty for the public for ever. It 
gave her great joy, she said. 

In her work and ideals, Octavia’s mother had always counted 
for much, and she was greatly honoured as the head of the family 
when I remember her, nearly ninety, small and thin, in a red knitted 
cape, with bright, deep-set eyes. She used no glasses for reading, 
and her voice, recognisable anywhere, was clear and resonant, and 
decided as were her opinions. My father, staying in an hotel at 
Ravenna, overheard someone reading aloud in the next room; the 
reading paused and a voice rang out: ‘ And was Theoderic any the 
worse because he was an Arian?’ ‘Mrs. Hill!’ he said: it was. 
Rumour whispered that Dickens put Mrs. Hill into one of his 
novels. (Dickens’s contemporaries no doubt often imagined 
likenesses in his characters.) Octavia herself laughingly told us 
that ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Garland ’ were said to be drawn from the Howitts 
because Dickens saw them driving merrily with a tiny pony and 
phaeton. In her youth Mrs. Hill wrote pamphlets on education. 
She was always serenely optimistic and a worthy daughter of Dr. 
Southwood Smith, a pioneer in Public Health reform. My sister 
and I got to know Miss Octavia best when we stayed for week- 
ends at Miss Yorke’s house at Crockham in Kent. Larksfield was 
a red-brick house, built high above the Weald. The garden, 
planted by Miss Yorke, seemed to express the owner’s generous 
heart ; there were huge clumps of scarlet poppies and yards of pinks 
exuding fragrance and honey all along the sandy paths. Through 
the hedge, one saw the heather and pines of the Common and the 
Edenbridge road down to the village. Just below, it passed Kent 
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Hatch, the Sussex boundary, and Octavia used to recall the local 
legend that Queen Elizabeth quaffed ale there, and looking over the 
Weald, ‘ thanked God she ruled so fair a land.’ 

We travelled down with our hosts, all meeting at Victoria on 
Saturday morning. Exactly on time appeared Miss Yorke, laden 
with hospitable baskets, followed by Miss Octavia in a cape and 
round, childlike hat, with a bag of papers and correspondence and 
the day’s Times under her arm. Besides ourselves there might be 
other visitors—workers, varying from a young pupil teacher to the 
daughter of a duke. We all crowded into a third-class carriage, 
and as we went along, Octavia read from the paper or commented on 
what we passed. Once when we deplored the endless stretches of 
the suburbs, she replied severely, ‘ We mustn’t grudge them : it all 
means homes!’ Nothing escaped her: ‘Look at that man on the 
platform—he walks like Mr. Ruskin !’ 

Arrived at Oxted, we climbed with our luggage into the ‘ wag- 
gonette.’ Always the same procedure. Larksfield was reached 
about noon. Then not a moment was lost; off went Miss Octavia’s 
hat and cape, on went an ancient dress and boots, and in another 
minute she was hard at her favourite recreation—weeding—rooting 
out with a spud the dog-mercury on the bank to give the primroses 
a better chance. How characteristic it was, we thought! ‘ Dinner’ 
(early, to suit the cook) was sharp at one: hot joint and suet 
pudding. Octavia enjoyed a glass of cider or beer. She had a good 
appetite but noticed little what she ate or drank. Though then 
both on in middle life, neither she nor Miss Yorke rested for a 
moment, and we younger ones felt a trifle ashamed of an inclination 
for repose after our hearty meal. All started off on a four-mile 
walk over steep heathery paths to inspect new cottages or the well 
which Octavia had recently made on the top of the Chart. Before 
this, she said, the villagers had to walk a mile to get dirty water 
at the foot of the hill. She was proud of her well, ninety feet deep, 
with its fine coping and roof, and related how the local dowser gave 
the depth at which water would be found correctly to within 
two feet. Only lately I read in The Times of the boon which this 
well, now worked by electricity, is to the whole neighbourhood in 
years of drought. Tea, on our return, in the garden or dining- 
room, was delightful, with honey and scones and leisurely talk. 
Sometimes a niece and her husband and children came in: Octavia 
would be beaming—quite absorbed in their affairs. Every link of 
her family was to her precious, 
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After Sunday church, we walked in the woods. She talked of 
the changes since her youth, never, as I remember, with regret and 
often with mirth. She said the genteel prudery of old country- 
towns was incredible. Mary Harris, when a girl in Cumberland, 
knew a young lady working a sampler with a verse about the duty 
of ‘ husbanding your time,’ who thought ‘ husband ’ indelicate and 
substituted ‘mama your time’! Octavia would often pause to 
note the bronzing bracken or to gather the crimson bramble leaves. 
She had painted these for Ruskin. The bramble with its wide-flung 
growth and changing leaves, white blossom and black fruit, was her 
favourite plant. ‘And it covers the bare and dusty places,’ she 
said. One day she was at pains to collect ‘ conkers ’ to bring back 
to some poor children. 

In the evening she would read aloud Modern Painters or her 
beloved Lowell or Browning ; sitting in the window with her feet 
up, covered by a crochet rug. She read well and with a voice which 
never tired. Once she spoke to us of the rift with Ruskin. He had 
turned against her—his old friend and pupil. She had forgiven and 
there had been a reconciliation. All that was best in the past she 
kept. 

Monday morning brought hurried departure. With sheaves of 
flowers wrapped in newspaper and dripping from the bath where 
they had reposed overnight, we reached Victoria. Octavia and Miss 
Yorke got into a ‘ fourwheeler ’ with their bags and flowers for the 
tenants ; it might be to go off rent-collecting or to a meeting of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners or the National Trust. During all 
the strenuous week, lunch for them consisted of sandwiches and 
they did not rest till evening. We often wished Miss Octavia had 
spared herself more in these years which, compared with her youth, 
seemed to her of comparative ease. ‘Now we are older,’ she 
would say, ‘ Miranda and I rest and we take cabs when we are 
tired.’ The strain of the past told, however, on the beloved sisters. 
Miranda died in 1910, and in the summer of 1912 we heard that 
Octavia was ill. When we saw her at Crockham she sat in the 
garden, for the least walking made her breathless. But she drove 
in the afternoon with the sun on the white road and the Common 
golden with gorse. The breeze brought her refreshment as did 
the ‘ blue distance’ she so loved. Next morning we said good-bye 
to her in her bed by the window. I never saw her again. In 
London, two days before she died, she sent for my sister to tell her 
how much good she felt the Rugby Girls’ Club was doing in Notting 
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Dale. News of her illness was kept as private as possible, but 
enquirers flocked to the door. Happily she lived to hear that 
‘ Mariners,’ a beautiful Kentish headland, was secured to the public. 
With her family round her, she died on the evening of August 13, 
1912, aged seventy-four. 

Octavia Hill said emphatically that she wished ‘to found no 
special system.’ ‘ New circumstances,’ she wrote, ‘ require various 
efforts; it is the spirit, not the dead form, that should be per- 
petuated.’ 1 

If she were living now, she would probably have modified or 
expanded many of her methods ; certainly she would have realised 
and rejoiced in the raised standards of living. But her desire was, 
and would ever have been, for individual human kindliness and 
co-operation as the foundation of every scheme of Housing. 

The work she did for London can be seen to-day in houses she 
built and in the open spaces secured before it was too late. London 
has no monument to her memory ; no tablet in Marylebone, West- 
minster, Deptford or Southwark, where she worked. Her sculptured 
figure lies in the village church at Crockham. Perhaps she would 
have preferred this to be so But should her countrymen be thus 
satisfied ? Surely some words should testify to what she did for 
her own and for future times? When the present majestic plans 
for Housing are accomplished, the slums cleared and new houses 
built, surely some memorial to Octavia Hill should be set up in 
London, for which she worked with the lifelong love and compassion 

of a great heart. 


1 At the presentation of her portrait by Sargent, 1898. 
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SAIL COMES BACK. 
BY C. FOX SMITH. 


Sart, people were saying twelve months ago, was dead. As 
dead as a doornail, as dead as Queen Anne—and with no more 
chance of resuscitation than either of those two time-honoured 
symbols of material mortality. Just a few, indeed, mainly among 
the Baltic nations whence the Anglo-Saxon seafaring tradition 
came, still held to the old ideals, maintaining that he who would 
follow the sea successfully should above all things know the sea, 
and that such knowledge can be obtained in a wind-driven vessel 
better than elsewhere. But they were in a hopeless minority, and 
even the usefulness of such ‘sailorizing’ training as survived in 
the modern school ship had begun to be questioned. 

‘What is the sense,’ the argument ran, ‘of a boy wasting a 
large part of his school life learning things which he is never going 
to have to put to any practical use whatsoever? What is the 
good of teaching a fellow to splice and serve and parcel, and cut 
and sew sails, and all the rest of the obsolete shellback stuff, when 
he will go straight away into a modern cargo tramp without a 
fathom of hemp rope on board, or a yard of canvas except a bridge 
dodger ? ’ 

And then—things happened, as things somehow have a little 
way of doing when man’s inventiveness begins to make him just 
a trifle, too big for his boots. 

There was a succession of unusually heavy gales in the Western 
Ocean, as a result of which the air quivered with wireless calls 
for help from steamships—big modern cargo vessels—disabled in 
mid-Atlantic. In some cases the crews were taken off successfully. 
In others the would-be rescuers, battling with winds and seas, 
searched without result. or, in this enlightened twentieth century, 
ships with all the latest resources of invention at their disposal 
can go down to Davy Jones just as easily as ever they did. Per- 
haps, in certain circumstances, even more easily, since there is 
nothing under God’s sky more dumb and dead and helpless than a 
steamship out of control. 

Now it has been demonstrated over and over again both in 
peace and war that the average steamboatman, taking him by 
and large, is every bit as good a man at his job as his forerunner 
of the sail. In some ways he may be even better. Nevertheless, 
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there has emerged from those’ tragic happenings in the North 
Atlantic the fact that if those ships had carried a suit of emergency 
canvas, enough to bring them and keep them head to wind, as 
well as men skilled in the handling of the same, they might— 
probably would—have been able to ride out the worst of the weather, 
with a consequent saving in the way of ships and cargoes, to say 
nothing of such minor matters as a score or so of seamen’s and 
firemen’s lives. There has been a good deal of talk, some of which 
may be well-founded, some probably sailor’s gossip such as always 
circulates after such occurrences, about the seaworthiness of the 
ships concerned. But, leaving all that on one side, the upshot of 
it all is that the unexpected has happened. Sail is coming back. 

Not in its old form, it is true, The lofty swaying towers of 
canvas are gone, in all likelihood, never to return. But at least 
the ancient lore of the sail is to be kept alive. Training in the 
handling of vessels under sail is to form a part of the essential 
equipment of the British sea officer both in the mercantile marine 
and in the naval service, and the probability is that other countries 
will follow suit. With the sail will of necessity return ‘ Sails,’ 
the time-honoured sea craftsman whose palm and needle had come 
to be almost as much an anachronism in a modern steel freighter 
as the shipwright’s adze. He too under the new dispensation will 
be a man of quite another type than those ancient men who have 
been thirty times round the Horn in square-riggers, and who are to 
be found to-day stitching away in lofts ashore at sails for pleasure 
yachts or awnings for motor-boats. But here too the old craft 
which has played so great a part in the world’s commerce and 
discovery will continue to be a living thing instead of becoming a 
mere bone for antiquarians to wrangle over, like the specifications 
of the Great Harry. 


Now here is a true story; and although the events recorded 
in it happened round about twenty-five years ago, it is to-day very 
much to the point. 

There was a certain ship—let us call her the Pandora, though 
her real name was something quite different—which left Cardiff 
on her maiden voyage with a cargo of coal and a consignment of 
gunny-sacks for a South American nitrate port. She was of the 
latest type of steam freighter of her time, well-fitted and well- 
found, and her skipper was very proud of her. 

There is, as everyone knows, always a certain amount of anxiety 
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about a first voyage, be it of steam or motor or sailing ship. Some 
hidden weakness may manifest itself. Some unsuspected flaw 
may develop. You never know with any sort of mechanical 
contrivance until you have tried. 

But in the case of the Pandora everything went as smoothly as 
possible. The weather was good, even in the high South latitudes, 
and all was well until she had left the Straits of Magellan behind 
and was climbing the hill towards her port of destination. 

Then, quite suddenly, without warning of any kind, her propeller 
snapped clean off like a carrot, and plunged down into the un- 
plumbable depths of the South Pacific Ocean. 

Have you ever wakened suddenly out of your sleep in your 
berth on board ship, disquietingly aware that for some reason 
unknown the engines whose rhythmic pulsing lulled you to sleep 
have stopped? It is an uncomfortable sort of feeling at the best 
of times, that tense listening in an unnatural silence for the sound 
which ought to be there. But in nine cases out of ten the engines 
soon take up their song again, and you turn clean over and go to 
sleep. 

In the case of the Pandora, however, it was a silence which lasted. 
There was simply nothing to be done. The damage could not be 
repaired until she could be drydocked. And—there is no dry- 
dock in the middle of the South Pacific Ocean ! 

So the Pandora started to drift, stern first. The wind and 
current were steady from the nor’-west, and they joined forces to 
help her along, until she was back in the latitude of the entrance 
to Magellan’s Strait. Then, the wind and the current still pushing 
her, and still stern first, she drifted into the midst of that fearsome 
raffle of rocks, and reefs, and barren islands, and deep cold fiords 
fed by the Fuegian glaciers, in which the South American continent 
reaches out towards the ice of the Antarctic. How she ever came 
out of it alive, the captain, telling the tale in after years, said he 
could never understand. She was as helpless as a driftlog. Yet 
either sheer luck, or else that special Providence which cares for 
children and drunken men and all blind, helpless, drifting things, 
saved her. In and out—and always stern first, like the Mevagissey 
bee of Cornish tradition—she blundered through channels which 
no shipmaster in his senses would ever have dreamed of entering, 
and where—if he had done so—he would assuredly have lost both 
ship and reputation. 

At last she was clear of the land again, and still she drifted, 
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her captain checking her position day by day, and conscientiously 
pencilling on the chart the record of her amazing course. 

And then there came a time when he could do even that no 
longer. She had drifted clean off the chart! 

The realisation of that fact gave him a terrible jolt. So long 
as he had been able to keep up the routine of checking her day’s 
work and entering it up in the log it had given him a sort of hold 
on reasonable everyday life, a feeling that though he might be 
living in a nightmare for the time being, there must come a moment 
- when he would wake out of it. Now, he seemed to have come 
to the end of everything. He must have experienced a feeling 
very like that of the early voyagers when they believed themselves 
to be uncomfortably near the place where the ocean poured off 
the edge of the world into the void. 

There he sat in the chart-room, staring at the spot where the 
pencil line walked off the chart into space. He was done; he 
had come to a dead end. Yet all the time, somewhere at the 
back of his mind, he was aware of something knocking at the door 
of his consciousness, something immensely significant which was 
only waiting to be recognised. His mind kept mechanically going 
over all the incidents of the voyage up to that fateful moment when 
the ship had died on him there in the South Pacific. He remem- 
bered all sorts of trivial little happenings . . . the day the Pandora 
left Cardiff . . . how mad he had been when he came on board 
and found the ship full of balls of twine . . . they had sent him a 
gross instead of a dozen . . . a gross of balls of twine , . . a gross 
of balls of twine... . 

He sat staring that fact in the face, as it were, for a full minute 
or more before he recognised in it the thing that had been all this 
time shouting and hammering at the door of his memory. 

Then it came to him like a lightning flash. He jumped up and 
rushed out on deck. 

‘Mister!’ The mate, standing leaning hopelessly on the 
bridge rail, spun round, startled by the urgency of his tone. 

‘Mister! Have you got a palm and needle?’ 

The mate stared. So the Old Man was going mad, he thought, 
to add to their troubles. 

. Why, yes——’ 

‘Get those gunnies up on deck and those balls of twine they 
brought on board just before we sailed. Put all the hands that 
can use a needle to work and we'll make a sail.’ 
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They did it. To those men, watching the dragging days go by, 
the chance of doing something was as welcome as food to the hungry. 
Two more palms and needles were produced from the forecastle as 
well as the mate’s, and all who could turned to with a will, stitching 
furiously watch and watch. 

And just then the Pandora was spoken by a German barque 
which had also got unusually far to the southward. Her skipper 
offered to take the crew off if it was thought necessary to abandon 
the ship. 

The Pandora’s captain called his ship’s company together and 
put the whole case, as he saw it, before them. He kept nothing 
back. He pointed out that if the wind still held in the same quarter 
the ship would drift so far to the southward as to be out of the 
track of all shipping except, possibly, a stray whaler, and that, 
should they have to abandon her then, it would be very long odds 
against their being able to make the land in the boats. But—she 
was a new ship, sound and seaworthy, and he was very unwilling to 
abandon her without making a fight for it. ‘ If you will trust me,’ 
he concluded, ‘I believe I can get her into port.’ He then asked 
all those who wished to be transferred to the barque to stand 
forward. Not a man did so. 

In due course the sail was finished. And the very next day 
the wind changed. 

They bent the sail—surely a queerer was never seen—to the 
cargo derricks, the nearest thing to a yard the Pandora owned, 
and squared her away before the wind to the north-east. She made 
slow progress, no more than a knot or two in an hour; but the 
sound of the water gurgling under her forefoot once more was the 
sweetest music the skipper’s ears had ever heard. 

She made the Falkland Islands at long last, and signalled for a 
tug to take her into Port Stanley. It was blowing pretty hard 
at the time, and the boat which answered her signal replied that 
she was ‘ Short of coal.’ ‘ Short of coal ’—what an irony, with the 
Pandora’s bunkers still half-full, and a whole cargo to go at into 
the bargain! However, there was nothing for it. It blew a full 
gale during the night, and there she had to lie till morning, with 
the possibility ever before the captain’s eyes that she might drag 
her anchor and drift, all helpless as she was, on that dreaded grave- 
yard of ships. Those hours of darkness were harder to live through 
than all the rest had been; but the dawn came, and with it the 
tug at last. The Pandora’s strange Odyssey was over. 














SPLIT STICKS. 
BY LAWRENCE WATERMAN. 


Yxsterpay I went to a funeral, a very simple funeral. There were 
just two men bearing a bamboo pole from which hung a limp 
motionless figure tied up in sacking—that was all. There were no 
prayers, no priest, no mourners, only the four of us, the two bearers, 
the dead and myself, and but for the strangest of strange happenings 
there would only have been three. I had come in tired that after- 
noon and was lying half-asleep in my hammock when suddenly a 
a faint sweet perfume seemed to fill the room and I felt something 
soft as silk laid lightly against my cheek. Curiously enough I 
wasn’t startled ; it all seemed so natural that I didn’t even move, 
but glancing down I saw that it was a lustrous coil of woman’s hair, 
black as night and wondrously fine. I raised my hand to touch it, 
but as suddenly as it had come it was gone again, leaving me with 
a curious sense of depression. Where had I seen that hair before ? 
Where had I smelt that faint sweet perfume? I asked myself, but 
puzzle as I would the recollection did not come. At length it began 
to worry me. Restlessly I got up. I would go for a walk, I decided, 
perhaps the afternoon breeze would blow away my strange fancies, 
so I dressed and went out. 

How exactly everything is ordered! Had I been a minute 
earlier or a minute later this story would never have been written, 
but as it is—well, here it is! 

I was just walking past the door of the doctor’s surgery when 
the two men came out with their pitiful burden. I stood respect- 
fully uncovered until they had passed, then turning, threw a glance 
of enquiry to the doctor who had followed them to the door. 

‘ Quite natural,’ he said, divining my look. ‘ He was an old man 
of over seventy.’ 

‘Heart ?’ I enquired. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Weariness, I think,’ he 
replied. ‘ The very old find little joy in life, and I don’t think he 
wanted to live.’ 

I looked again towards the sad little procession. ‘ Where are 
they going? They can’t get to the cemetery that way,’ I remarked. 
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‘ They aren’t going to the cemetery,’ she anwered a trifle grimly ; 
‘it’s old Giiaimaral.’ 

‘Giiaimaral!’ So that was why there were no mourners, that 
was why he was to be buried like a rat in any casual hole that 
happened. No, of course they could not defile their consecrated 
ground with the body of one who was in league with the devil, and 
how could a poor Indian expect to have friends. True everyone 
knew of him, for he had lived in the little hut within the shade of 
the forest for the past fifty years, but then he had lived a life to 
himself, speaking to no one, seldom seen, shunning all and shunned 
by all. No, no one cared whether he lived or died, but though they 
did not know it he did have one friend, a friend who would at least 
see him to his last resting-place. 

I turned and hurried after the men and their limp burden. 
Presently I caught them up, and seeing how the body swung to and 
fro from its dependent ropes, I stepped to its side and rested my hand 
on it to keep it still. The people we passed looked curiously at us 
and crossed themselves, but said no word. The bearers too were 
silent. Their bodies, naked to the waist, gleamed with sweat, but 
their faces were like masks of ebony, fixed and expressionless. Only 
the frightened rolling of their eyes showed how little they relished 
their task. 

Soon we came to the outskirts of the town, and turning to the 
right along a track which skirted the edge of the forest, we arrived 
at length upon a small clearing, back of which, and in the shade of 
the trees, had been built a rude trash hut. In the centre of the 
clearing, and but a few paces from the door of the hut, was a shallow 
grave, and the two bearers, approaching this, flung their senseless 
burden carelessly to the ground and commenced unknotting the 
cords. Suddenly, as I stood watching them, the remembrance and 
significance of the dream of but a short hour before flashed into 
my mind. I knew what was required of me, so motioning the men 
to cease their labours I hurried into the hut. 

It did not take me long, for I knew where to look. There at the 
head of the couch of skins was a block of wood, slightly hollowed 
in the middle, which had done service as a pillow for my unfortunate 
friend. Turning this over I drew from a cavity cut in its under 
side a small wooden casket. It was a lovely object, for though 
simply made and without ornamentation, so skilful had been the 
craftsmanship that it was impossible to detect how it had been 
joined. Its real beauty, though, lay in the wood itself, which was 
of a wonderful golden colour and grained with delicate veins of the 
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deepest red, and the whole thing had been polished to an extra- 
ordinary brilliancy. Opening this casket, I drew from its interior 
a long coil of woman’s hair. It was wonderful hair; soft and as 
fine as silk, it shimmered with a curious lustre, and there exhaled 
from it a faint sweet perfume. I returned with it to the grave and 
found that the two men had finished unstrapping the corpse and were 
standing mute and motionless, their arms crossed across their 
chests. They watched with curious eyes as I folded back the 
sacking and exposed the face of the dead. It seemed younger, 
somehow. The wrinkles had smoothed themselves out, and there 
was about it a look of calm repose as though he had found in death 
the happiness he had sought for so vainly in life. 

Gently I laid the coil of hair against the shrunken cheek, and 
covering the face with my handkerchief, I rolled back the sacking 
into its former position. Obedient to my gesture, the blacks 
stepped forward, and, one at either end, lowered the body into the 
grave. I was just about to order the replacing of the earth when 
another thought struck me. For a moment I hesitated. After all, 
I thought, it would be only justice, so, mind made up, I again 
hurried into the hut. 

This time I went to the foot of the couch, and raising the skins, 
drew from beneath them a skull. It was yellowed with age, and 
there was a great cleft in it, splitting it open almost to the nose, as 
though its owner had died hewn down by some awful sword-stroke. 
I retraced my steps and knelt beside the grave, then, stretching down 
into its pitiful shallowness, I lifted the feet of the corpse and placed 
the skull beneath them. 

The blacks watched in terrified fascination. Their eyes 
rolled horribly and I could hear their teeth chattering with fear ; 
repeatedly they crossed themselves. With the haste of those 
interring the remains of some hideous crime, they shovelled the 
earth on to the still, sack-bound figure. Their eyes kept wandering 
to where I stood and their fear was painful to witness. At last, all 
being over, they shouldered their implements, and with a last 
fearful glance in my direction they fairly fled from the place. 

For a time I stood silent in thought. Had I done right, or was 
it the deed of a pagan? Somehow I didn’t think so. Grimly I 
went about the last act of the little tragedy. Entering the hut for 
the third time, I picked up the wooden casket, and slipping it under 
my arm, hurried out again. It was the only object of value he had 
possessed, and I felt that he would like me to keep it as a remem- 
brance. I then drew a box of matches from my pocket, and walking 
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round the hut, lit it in different places. It didn’t take long, for 
there was a slight breeze and the trash was dry ; soon it was nothing 
but a heap of smouldering ashes. 

It was almost dark now, and returning to the grave, I stood 
gazing at it for the last time. How lonely it looked in the deepening 
dusk, and how strange. Yet why should it look so strange? Ah! - 
I knew! Hurriedly I began searching along the edge of the trees, 
and at length found two pieces of stick. I had nothing to tie them 
together, but splitting them down to half their length with my 
penknife, I thrust the split ends into one another and then made 
a rude cross which I placed at the head of the grave ; then, this done, 
I turned and hurried away. 

A strange funeral, wasn’t it? Perhaps the strangest that has 
ever been, but the incident of the skull has been worrying me. Was 
I right in doing it? Listen, I will tell you the whole story and let 
you judge for yourselves. 

I first met him one day out riding, a bent aged figure staggering 
under the burden of a great bundle of wood. The path was narrow, 
so I urged my horse to one side to let him pass, but opposite to me 
he stumbled, and the stick with which he had been helping himself 
along fell from his grasp. He stooped and began fumbling in the 
grass which bordered the track, but was unable to find it. I dis- 
mounted and picked it up for him. He straightened up and looked 
wonderingly at me, and I noticed that his eyes. were clear and 
piercing and did not fall away before my glance. ‘ Seiior,’ he said, in 
a voice curiously strong and resonant for one of his age, ‘ you should 
not have done that.’ ‘Why?’ I queried, mystified. He dis- 
regarded my question. ‘ You are him they call “ El Mister,” is it 
not so?’ he asked. I nodded. ‘ You see,’ he continued, ‘ even 
I know of “ El Mister,” but it seems he does not know of me. 
I am Giiaimaral.’ Then, seeing I made no reply, he remarked 
dryly : ‘ The Seiior had better ask in the village who Giiaimaral is, 
but it would be well that he did not mention that he was talking 
to him,’ and giving me a slight nod of thanks, he continued on 
his way. 

Well, as can be imagined, my curiosity. was aroused, and on 
enquiry learnt that he was an Indian of some strange tribe of the 
interior who had arrived there over fifty years back, built a small 
hut at the edge of the forest and had lived there ever since. But 
he was a bad man, they said, a devil in league with the evil one, 
who practised strange rites with a skull. El Mister would do well 
to avoid him. Needless to say, this didn’t worry me very much, 
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and a few days later, happening to pass close to where he lived, 
I turned into his little clearing to see him. 

I found him sitting before the door of his hut, and he seemed 
surprised to see me. 

‘ Did not the Sefior enquire about me as I told him to ? ’ he asked 
by way of greeting. 

‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘ and everyone told me that you were in league 
with the Evil One and wanted to go to Hell.’ 

He smiled faintly. ‘And in spite of that the Sefior is not afraid 
to speak with me?’ he queried curiously. 

I laughed. ‘ Why should I be,’ I said, ‘ seeing that I am of 
a different religion to the people here and believe in neither hell nor 
the devil ? ’ 

The old fellow shook his head. ‘ You are wrong, Seiior,’ he said 
with great conviction. ‘There isa hell and thereisadevil. ThisI 
know, for a very wise and good man once told me so, but I am not in 
league with the devil, though it is true that I desire to go to his hell.’ 

‘ You want to go to hell ?’ I gasped in surprise. ‘ But why ?’ 

The old fellow shook his head again. ‘ That I may not tell you, 
Sefior,’ he said, nor could I get another word out of him on the 
subject, though I stayed talking to him for nearly an hour. 

That was our second meeting, but after this I used to go and 
see him regularly, and every time I carried him some little present, 
sometimes it was rice or sugar, sometimes tobacco, and the last time 
of all a splendid pipe. The old fellow’s eyes lit up on seeing it. I 
suppose he had never smoked anything but a clay pipe in his life, 
but this was a real wooden one, with a band of silver round the 
bowl and another round the stem. ‘Seiior,’ he asked in a shaking 
voice, ‘ why is it you are so good to me ?’ 

‘Who knows, Giiaimaral ? ’ I answered, shrugging my shoulders. 
‘ Perhaps it is because you are a stranger and are lonely ; I also am 
a stranger and sometimes I am lonely too; or perhaps it is just 
because we are friends, who knows.’ 

* Si, Sefior,’ he answered, ‘we are both strangers here, and 
because you have not believed the evil that men say against me 
you are also my friend, the first friend I have had since—— But 
come into my hut, Seiior, out of the heat of the sun, and I will tell 
you why men say these evil things about me, for though often you 
must have wondered, yet have you never asked. It is good too that 
someone should hear the story before I die, for perchance those who 
knew it are now all dead.’ 

He motioned me into the hut, and after drawing forward a rough 
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wooden chair for me, seated himself on the bed. ‘As you say, 
Seftor,’ he began, ‘ I am a stranger here, for I come from a land that 
lies far away into the setting sun, two, perhaps three months’ 
journey up the great river.’ (He meant the Orinoco not the 
Amazon, for he was a Venezuelan Indian, and the Venezuelan 
Indians often refer to the Orinoco as the ‘ great river.’) ‘ My tribe 
was small, but we were very proud, and the old men were wont to 
say that we were the last of a great race who in ages past had ruled 
all that part of the country, but whether this be so I know not, 
only that we of the foothills are not as the Indians of the plains, 
being taller and fairer and of different features. 

‘ There when I was still young came a white man, a priest very 
good and holy, and when he saw that we received him kindly he 
said that he would live with us, for he wearied of the way his own 
people fought among themselves and killed one another. 

‘ Now my people were glad to hear this, for he had great skill in 
curing the sick, so they built him a hut to live in, and also another 
much greater where he would pray to his god. And after a while 
we stopped praying to the sun and the moon who had been our 
gods, and began to listen to his teachings. He told us about the 
god who ruled everything, and of the demon his enemy, who lay in 
wait for all evil men, so that little by little my tribe, who had been 
warlike before, became peaceful, for all feared to kill lest the demon 
should carry them to his hell to be tortured for ever. 

‘ Now of ail those who listened and obeyed his teaching none 
was more diligent than I, the chief’s son, for I loved this strange 
white man with a great love, a love greater than I felt for my father 
or for the woman who bore me, greater than all loves save one only, 
so that when he died at last from the bite of a snake, so saddening 
was his memory to me that I could no longer live among my own 
people, but begging the leave of the chief, my father, I went 
among the people of a neighbouring and friendly tribe, and stayed 
with them for close on five years. 

‘ At length there came warriors from my tribe to say that my 
father had died, and that I, now being chief, must return to my 
people. So I went with them, and there among the huts of my 
ancestors I met her who had been my playmate, now grown into a 
woman more beautiful than ever man had known.’ 

The old fellow stopped abruptly. His eyes had a far-away look 
as though he were trying to see through the mists of half a century’s 
separation. ‘Qh, Seiior,’ he burst out suddenly, and in his voice 
was all the strength and passionate longing of youth, ‘ she was as 
VOL. 154.—No. 921. 22 
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sweet and pure as the flowers, the dawn was in her eyes and the red 
gold of the sunset on her cheeks. The Mother of God could not have 
been more beautiful, Sefior, and we loved, loved with a love that is 
given to few, a love not of this world, but of the world above in 
which the holy man had taught me to believe.’ 

He stopped again, and a wave of pity swept over me. The 
years had not darkened his memory of that dear loved figure. His 
eyes were dim with sorrow and two great tears rolled slowly down 
the withered cheek: presently he gave a weary sigh and continued 
in a low monotonous undertone. 

‘ But she could not be my chieftainess, for that was forbidden 
by the laws of our tribe until I had completed the tests which would 
class me as a warrior, so we waited for nearly a year, and then when 
I was of the age I set out with the bravest of my warriors upon the 
great hunt in which I would have to prove my valour as a man. 
Three moons that hunt lasted, three moons, for the tests of a chief 
must be greater than those of a common warrior, and at the end all 
wondered at my skill in tracking, and at my strength and courage, 
which even they who were the bravest could not equal. Then when 
all was over we started for home in great rejoicing, I because I was 
returning to my flower with fame and honour, and the warriors 
because their chief had proved himself worthy to rule them.’ 

Again he paused, and I saw that he was trembling as though 
at the remembrance of some tragic horror. The sweat started from 
his brow, his lips curved cruelly downwards, and a maniacal glare 
came into his eyes. ‘ But while I was away had come the Spaniard.’ 
It was almost a hiss. ‘Curse him, curse him, may he rot in hell, 
foul despoiler that he was. He saw my sweet rose and coveted her, 
followed her to the river one day at sundown.’ He lifted a shaking 
hand and wiped the great drops of sweat from his forehead. ‘Oh, 
Sejior,’ he cried piteously, ‘ God is not just to let such things happen. 
She was so sweet and virgin to be despoiled and sullied by that 
beast, her tender flesh bruised by those cruel fingers, all her dear 
hopes of love and happiness turned to bitterness and despair.’ 

The memory of the tragedy overcame him, and bowing, he hid 
his agonised face in his hands, while great sobs shook his aged frame. 
After a while he regained his composure a little and continued in 
a low strained voice: ‘The people of my tribe would have killed 
him for the deed, only they feared my wrath ; that privilege could 
be mine only, so they kept him a prisoner until my coming. 

‘ Well I remember the day. We entered the village just before 
sunset, and it was as a king I came, decked with flowers and with 
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the song of my prowess on the lips of my warriors. But where we 
had thought to find joy we found only sorrow, and all stood with 
downcast heads as though in shame. The song died on our lips, 
and in its place there reigned a great silence—and then I saw her 
coming. Swift and light as a bird she came, scarce seeming to 
touch the ground, her unbound hair streaming behind like a black 
cloud in the storm winds. 

‘I sprang forward with a glad cry to fold her in my arms, but 
*twas never done. I saw the terrible look in her face, a look that 
might have come from one standing at the very threshold of hell. 
The blood froze in my veins, chilled me like some ice wind, and I 
stood as one turned to stone, arms outstretched and as motionless 
as death. On she came, looking neither to right nor left but only 
into my eyes, until with a great cry she sprang between my arms. 
I felt her snatch the dagger from my waist, but I could not move. 
One last look she gave me, a last terrible look, and then it was over ; 
she lay at my feet, the dagger in her breast.’ 

He drew a hissing breath. ‘Seiior, what would you have done 
to that man? Would you not have killed him asI did? But I 
killed as a man should kill, Sejior, fighting fairly, my dagger against 
his. Twice only I struck him, once in the breast, and then as he 
staggered back, a great slash at his head, holding the dagger as 
though it were a sword. Look, that you may see how mighty was 
the stroke.’ He fumbled at the foot of his couch and handed me a 
yellow skull, almost parted by a cleft which extended from the 
crown nearly to the nose. 

‘ But of what good was killing him ?’ he continued. ‘ Could it 
return my love? Could it wake to life a heart that, though it 
still beat, was as dead within me as the pierced heart of my flower ? 
Truly, vengeance it was, and a vengeance which has prisoned me 
to fifty years of useless life. Do you think I would have lived all 
these weary years if by one swift thrust I could have gone to join 
her, Sefior? Do you think my courage would have failed me ? 
But no, Sefior, there is no courage in doing what the heart desires, 
but I dared not, for had not the man of God told us that those who 
sin must suffer in hell? She had killed once—herself—therefore 
she must go to hell. I also had killed once and so in the fullness of 
time I must go to suffer at her side, but had I slain myself perchance 
the demon would have thrust me deeper into his hell for the double 
sin, and so I would have lost her for ever. But I did not think of 
that when we fought, only afterwards when it was too late.’ 
What unnecessary misery can an ill-taught religion bring! 
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I felt a choking lump rise in my throat and the hot sting of tears in 
my eyes. The pitiful simplicity of his logic moved me more than 
the tale itself, for in it I had heard the sufferings of half a century 
condensed into a few halting words. But what couldI do? Could 
anything I said change the belief of a lifetime, and in a way it was 
a happiness to him to think that soon he would be going to join 
her, to ease her sufferings with his presence, perhaps bear them for 
her. No, far better to let things stay as they were. 

‘ There is little more to tell, Sefior,’ he resumed. ‘To live so 
close to the memory of that sadness was impossible, so I left my 
people, taking with me only the head of my enemy and a lock of 
my beloved’s hair.’ He got up and, taking the casket from its 
place of concealment, opened it and showed me the coil of hair. 

‘For years I travelled seeking forgetfulness, but though my 
body was young my spirit was that of an old man, so I came 
here to rest for the old need repose. At first the women courted 
me, for I was strong and good to look upon, but what had I with 
women who have held but one woman in my arms? So little by 
little they left me alone, and when it was known that every night 
I slept with a woman’s hair on my cheek and my feet on a skull, all 
thought that I was a wizard. But what didI care? All I wanted 
was solitude, and thus have I slept each night for close on sixty 
years, Sejior, with her hair against my cheek and the skull of my 
enemy beneath my foot, and so will I sleep until I die.’ 

His voice died away into silence and gradually his chin sank 
upon his breast. For a moment I thought he was sleeping, but 
suddenly he raised his face and stared straight into my eyes. ‘ Adios, 
Sefior,’ he said softly, ‘ may the gratitude of an old man be with you 
always.’ It was a dismissal. Silently I arose, and pressing the 
outstretched hand I left him to his thoughts. 

That was the last time I saw him. He died that night, and the 
rest you know. 

Strange, moving story, wasn’t it? But that was yesterday, 
and to-day he is forgotten. In a month perhaps even the traces 
of his existence will have faded, for the forest, freed from his 
restraining hand, will cover all in its mantle of green, and then there 
will be nothing. Nothing to mark the strange tragedy of his life, 
nothing to bear witness to the brave spirit of him, nothing to tell 
the world that there lies a man who for half a century had fought a 
fight of heroic constancy and won. No, nothing but two split 
sticks, and in a short time even these will be gone. 

Venezuela. 
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CALLING THE TUNE. 
BY W. F. HENSON. 


THE sun, who'd been dressing himself behind the hills, rested his 
chin on the skyline and surveyed the sleeping world, wiping aside, 
the while, a tuft of russet clouds that bearded his face. The sun- 
flowers turned from the east where they’d seen the last of him before 
the night dews and moths had massaged the crick in their necks. 
They yawned and stretched yellow petals. God, another cloudless 
day, another round of glaring up at that golden thing that walked 
over the sky, when you stood like that long-nosed old fossil of a 
sundial there in the corner, blushing to the last hair on your stem ; 
waiting for some puff-ball cloud to wander past and blot him out. 
Then you might luxuriate in a hearty leer in the shadow where 
he couldn’t see. Better, much better, had you been born a violet 
on a four-inch stalk, skulking deep down in the grasses sleeping 
with the anemones when the sun was a meagre lemon thing. That 
was the life! Or to have been a bulb with a juicy stalk, and be 
cut and shoved in a glass with a crowd of friends. To play the 
old game of Fall-all-to-one-side with the Lady of the House. Good 
fun to see the human female’s face twisted with rage and impatience, 
just like old Father Beetroot down behind the flox. Time he was 
pulled up. 

But Flora, or some madcap, had stuck on this surly lion’s face 
with gréat tufts of green for a collar which prickled at noonday. 
Mad Margery wore a collar white as a marguerite with bones in it. 
Anyway, she was the post-mistress. The dew dribbled down your 
collar at night and you stood with your neck in a pool pulling 
faces at the fool of a moon who couldn’t even keep the same size 
two nights running. Some nights he didn’t appear at all. But 
you needn’t stare at the poor thing as he lay on his back on the 
hills all flushed in the face, or at the simpleton stars tricked out in 
patterns up there. Some nights they shot around pointlessly 
blowing themselves out. It was enough to make an owl laugh. 

But there was the sun already high in the blue, no wind, and all 
the dew dry, and puffs of dust away up the road where the sparrows 
were bathing in the gutters, tiny spirals of dust whisping around the 
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butcher-boy’s shoes beneath an apron bright as Old Meg’s sunblind. 
There went the smoke awandering bluely from the parson’s pipe, 
and the old men slumped in the light beneath the roses, in the 
scent of the roses and earth, in the yeast-scents of baking and fretful 
clattery sounds from the parlours behind. Blackest of shadows on 
whitest of walls you could see when a cloud sailed by and you 
winked an eye. And, by Pan, you could hear the mightiest of 
curses, for Amos the dairy-man had stumbled over his churn with 
a clang and a splash. The gutters were white now and filled with 
black cats. And Amos was white and filled with black rage. In 
the haze and the heat the hills slept steel grey, the sky shimmered 
dust-grey and far distant. Cecil the constable stood up and stared, 
like a sunflower. 

Then from the hills, through the still air and the tired leaves, 
through the cornstalks, up the road, through the dust and the rose- 
petals, the thatch and the thresholds, round by the Vicarage, past 
the farm and the policeman and Amos and Marion and Meg and 
the butcher-boy stole the thinnest, sweetest sound that ever 
shrilled or warbled. Not quite a wail, you understand, but a 
rambling, bubbling, piping, sharpening and flattening and fawning, 
such as never sang in flute or reed or bagpipe. Like, perhaps, a 
penny whistle in an angel’s fingers. The lime-trees prattled and 
shuddered as it shrilled nearer and nearer, raving and cavorting in 
a mad magical air like the gnats at owl-light. 

Then round the corner danced the reddest and roundest man 
in the world, for the sunlight gleamed pink on his face, danced in 
the blue of his eyes as he came, as he capered. There on his head 
sat a shiny silk hat, his cheeks were puffed out like a pumpkin 
over his tar-black jacket and white striped trousers, over his lavender 
spats and patent leather shoes that skipped and pranced to the 
sound of the pipe. Oh the pipe gleamed all gold as the little man 
tossed his head to the beat of his toes. Now it blew songs to the 
sun, now babbled confidingly to the ground. 

The whole village had rushed to the road with a great banging 
of doors and rattling of latches, clanking of saucepans and clatter 
of plates in a scampering scurry of inquisitive feet. Amos and the 
policeman, Marion and Meg, the baker- and butcher-boy leapt as 
high as the next till the dust clouded and whirled. The little man 
blew and skirled. They danced behind, higher and higher till they 
seemed scarcely to touch the ground and their toes made tiny 
hollows in the dust. From those pockets of his little black coat 
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spattered a shower of great golden pieces, green bank-notes, green 
as the lime-leaf, letters of credit and fine pink cheques. And they 
surged behind, dancing ever higher, down, down the lane, tireless, 
though the sweat welled from their brows, made mud with the dust 
on their cheeks, and their hair tumbled blinding over their eyes as 
they scrabbled for the fallen gold. 

There was now no joy left in the piper’s tune. 

The sunflowers still gleamed in their collars of green when the 
little man passed. He had swerved towards them, his pipe uttering 
a shriek beyond belief. But the petals had fluttered and he saw 
they weren’t really gold. So on, on he pranced with his gold 
and sweat and his trailing mobs, away over the hills, over the 
straight white road that the Romans made and at whose farthest 
end lies a great blackened City. 

Really though, even if you are only an old lions’ mane of a 
sunflower, it’s not too bad, your roots are cool in the good soil, your 
face is bright. What matters a piper’s tune and a piece of gold ; 
there’ll be a dew to-night. 


HOLY PALMERS’ KISS. 


Heart’s deep words are deeply hidden, 
Lovely linking is forgone, 

Cherishing caress is done, 

Dear embracings are forbidden. 


Only your hand on my hand, 
Downward on my upward palm, 
Resting in immortal calm 

A moment home, in native land. 


Barely touching, these hands wake 
The rhythm, the unison complete ; 
Not again these palms may meet 
Yet pilgrimage together make. 


KATHARINE GARVIN. 











INDIAN MEMORIES. 
BY LETTICE FISHER. 


Tue news of Rudyard Kipling’s death sent my thoughts wandering 
back to India in the middle eighties, when he was a young journalist, 
I a little girl, and my father was Legal Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. In that capacity he (my father) was responsible, during 
Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, for the so-called Ilbert Bill, which 
empowered Indian magistrates to deal with Europeans, and roused 
a great commotion. Thus it is that my first political memory is 
of an unusual kind, of hearing how my father had been burnt in 
effigy. I could not imagine why he, the gentlest of men, should 
have endured a fate which I had hitherto associated only with Guy 
Fawkes, nor did any of my attendant grown-ups ever provide an 
adequate explanation, and the story made a deep impression of 
bewildered distress upon my youthful mind. Lord Ripon I remem- 
ber only dimly, but Lord Dufferin was a definite figure in our 
childish world. We used to go to Viceregal Lodge, where we were 
properly spoilt by aides-de-camp and secretaries, who aided and 
abetted me in my passion for collecting crests—such gorgeous gold 
and many-coloured crests adorned the missives of Indian potentates 
—were petted by Lady Dufferin, whose beauty awed us, and by her 
kind and lovely daughter, Lady Helen Blackwood. One of my 
most vivid childish memories is that of meeting Lord Dufferin 
riding along the Mall at Simla, no doubt surrounded by his train. 
He ranged up beside my small pony, and engaged me in agreeable 
conversation, all of which I forget except the end. ‘ Remember,’ 
he said, ‘ that what a Viceroy says is absolutely true. It is better 
to be pretty than good,’ an aphorism which he repeated three times, 
in impressive tones, and which I am sure he meant most kindly. 
But I burst into floods of tears, turned my pony and cantered 
home, refusing to be comforted, unable or unwilling to explain my 
bitter woe. I possessed three younger sisters, all of them unusually 
pretty, and in consequence had so often been pitied by well-meaning 
nurses as the plain one of the family that I had become accustomed 
rather than resigned to what I believed to be my exceeding ugliness. 
Actually I think I must have been, though certainly plain, a gay and 
attractive little girl, but in stern Victorian days it was of our demerits 
rather than our merits that we heard from those in charge of us. 
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My parents, with the rest of the Government, spent only the 
summers in the hills, and went down to Calcutta for the winter. 
But we little girls were wisely left at Simla for the lovely crisp cold 
winters, thriving and growing rosy in the snow and the sunshine. 
Simla was a paradise for children all the year round. We had our 
ponies, rhododendron trees make good climbing, the heart of a 
bamboo clump is not only a good hiding-place but a perfect nest 
for a child with a book, we were adored by the Indian servants and. 
saved from too much spoiling by our strict and admirable Highland 
governess, who kept us in uncommonly good order. Hers must 
have been a task of no small difficulty, for there were few other 
English children, and everyone was ready to make much of us. 
Littie snobs that we were, we rejoiced in our position as the First 
Children in Simla, those of the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
Chief being grown up. I wonder who put that idea into our heads. 
I well remember our extreme annoyance when we came back to 
London, where no one knew who we were or paid the slightest 
attention to us in the streets, where astonished assistants at the 
Baker Street Bazaar were horrified at my offers to pay, in the 
approved Eastern manner, half the price they asked for their goods 
when we went to buy Christmas presents soon after our arrival, 
where we were treated just like anyone else: an experience more 
salutary than agreeable. I remember too our mother’s acute 
annoyance at our perpetual demands to be taken home to India, 
away from this horrid dark, foggy, sunless London. She, I fancy, 
was very thankful to return. 

If there were few English children in Simla, we had endless 
grown-up friends, and my special devotion was given to Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Thomas) Holderness, and to the historian Sir William 
Hunter. He gave me a little alabaster image of Ganesh, telling me 
that it would bring me good luck. I almost immediately contracted 
scarlet fever, no one could imagine how, for the disease was, I 
believe, unknown in India. Ganesh was my main comfort during 
that illness, for, unlike my dolls, he was washable, and so could 
remain with me. I can still remember the feeling of his rather 
uncomfortable contours against my side. He has never left me, 
and sits above my bed to this day. 

When Simla grew too hot and dusty we used to be sent out to 
Mashobra, where we occupied the top storey of the Retreat, a 
charming house high up in the woods a few miles from Simla, which 
belonged to Mr. Buck of the Woods and Forests department. (It is 
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now, I am told, and has been for many years the summer residence 
of the Viceroy.) There could be no more blissful home for children. 
My father early taught us how to look out for snakes, and to dis- 
tinguish between the dangerous and the harmless. We scrambled 
about the mountain-paths on foot or on our ponies, searched for 
wild flowers, watched birds and beasts, climbed trees, explored, 
were taught by my father how to use our eyes and ears, He, like his 
old friend and my godfather Lord Bryce, was one of the enviable 
people who knew something about nearly everything, and a great 
deal about some things. He was a wonderful outdoor companion, 
and with him we had glorious walks and scrambles. There was 
much to see, for all sorts and conditions of men came wandering 
down the road from the distant north, and I think I can remember 
caravans of camels, laden ponies (agitating to meet injthe tunnel 
on the Simla road), strange Mongolian faces, and fair, blue-eyed 
hillmen. Once standing on the verandah I watched our governess 
ride along, followed by what I believed to be a strange large dog, 
but was in fact a leopard, which slipped disappointed into the woods 
just as she reached the turn to the house. Then, poor lady, she 
became hysterical, for the beast had accompanied her for some time, 
and she had had great difficulty in controlling her frightened pony. 
The leopard, she told us, had been sitting in the road. She put her 
sun umbrella, fortunately up, over the pony’s eyes and got past, 
but was followed all the way home. I well remember the leopard 
smell, and the rustle of an unseen leopard moving along the hillside 
above my path, and the trouble I had to keep my pony from 
plunging down the opposite khud. Leopards made it impossible 
for us to keep our dogs, and till we gave it up in despair there was 
a succession of tragic disappearances. Once, but only once, I saw 
a little bear sitting composedly at the foot of a tree. Wehad been 
taught that none of these creatures would hurt us, and if we could 
keep our ponies in hand there was no danger. The saice, trotting 
behind, was no doubt ready to help if needed, but I do not remember 
ever feeling at all afraid. 

In our last Mashobra summer we eagerly helped to rear a baby 
leopard which eventually found its way to the London Zoo. Our 
Sunday visits to him were a great comfort to us, homesick as we 
were for Mashobra hills and woods, and we firmly believed that he 
recognised us with a pleasure equal to our own. That summer too 
I devotedly reared a baby parroquet brought to me at about three 
days old by one of the servants, an unattractive, noisy, hungry 
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infant. He lived in a deep biscuit-tin, to guard him from rats, woke 
me by screams for food in the very early hours, but grew to full 
beauty, came back to England with us, and lived for many years. 
Another of my home-coming memories is of our annoyed surprise 
when people stared and laughed at us upon the front at St. Leonards, 
whither we were sent to get us out of London while our house was 
being made ready for occupation. We four little girls were dressed 
exactly alike, had masses of long hair, and I had always a parroquet 
clinging to one shoulder and a dove perched upon the other. It 
is not surprising that heads were turned as we went by. 

The English seaside in January did not at all comfort us for our 
lost Indian home. How well I recall the excitement of the rains at 
Mashobra, the wonderful scents and the feeling of freshness, the 
break in our daily routine, for during the rains we rushed out of 
doors whenever the sky cleared and the sun came out, regardless 
of lesson hours. Nor can I forget the sunsets over the mountains, 
and the view of the Himalayas from our verandah. I saw it once 
again when I was grown up, and unlike most childish memories, 
it was even more glorious than I had remembered. 

Mr. Buck, the owner of the Retreat, played a considerable part 
in our lives. The kindest of men, he showered gifts upon us. One 
of mine was a trained carrier pigeon, and I still have its portrait, 
painted by the donor, with a tiny slip of paper round its pink leg, 
and the inscription ‘ the messenger who brought back a letter from 
the Shali,’ which, I think, is a somewhat distant mountain. Mr. 
Buck’s chief characteristic was his extreme absent-mindedness, and 
he was the hero of endless Simla stories. He was entirely managed 
at home by his manservant, and we, from our upper floor, used to 
hear his shouted enquiries as to whether he had had his breakfast. 
If the man was busy his master was told that of course he had, long 
ago, and we firmly believed that sometimes several breakfasts were 
consumed in one morning, while quite often our friend went unfed. 
Mr. Buck had a genius for losing things, and one of my regular tasks 
was to find them. There would come a call from downstairs, and 
I would hunt about his dusty room until I discovered the missing 
letter or glasses or whatever it might be, and be duly rewarded by 
an anna or two. It was useful training for a life destined to be 
largely spent in searching for spectacles, collar-studs and papers 
mislaid by various distinguished persons, beginning with my father. 

I remember one particular occasion when an important paper 
had totally disappeared, and all our hunting was in vain. At last 
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Wayid the servant dislodged a small piece of dry toast from his 
master’s breast pocket, marched majestically to the breakfast tray, 
and from the depths of the empty eggshell extracted a tiny fragment 
of paper. Mr. Buck had torn the letter into strips, dipped it into 
his egg and consumed it, while he had carefully pocketed the toast. 
I wish I could remember the many other stories. Only one remains. 
Our friend had lost his heart to a charming damsel, who seemed not 
unwilling to return his affection, and a benevolent lady joyfully 
undertook to provide a suitable opportunity for the required 
proposal of marriage. A picnic was arranged, and at the right 
moment Mr. Buck was to be asked to escort the damsel to a position 
whence a specially attractive view could be obtained. Up to a 
point all went well and the couple duly reached the selected spot. 
A long silence followed. The lady became restless. She tapped her 
foot. She moved from his side. He on his part seemed preoccupied, 
even distressed, but nothing happened. At last in trouble and anger, 
poor girl, she turned down the hill, followed by her admirer, who, ex- 
claiming loudly, ‘1 KNOW that I had something really important to 
tell you, but I’m blest if I can remember what it was,’ was astounded 
when, bursting into angry tears, she fled. 

Parties of people used to ride out to Mashobra for tea or tiffin, 
and one of my mother’s problems was to know how many she dared 
ask on her own account, for she might always be called upon to 
provide for an unknown number invited by the owner of the house, 
who had forgotten all about them and gone off into the wilds. We 
children used to watch from the verandah to see how many people 
were coming up the road, and whether we knew them. If they 
looked like strangers we used to make surreptitious excursions to 
the lower storey, in order to discover whether there were any signs 
of hospitable preparation. If there were not, we would rush to warn 
my mother, who in her turn would anxiously scan the approaching 
riders. It is among those Sunday riders, our own share of them, that 
I remember Rudyard Kipling. His gifted and charming father, 
Lockwood Kipling, was a friend of my parents, and one summer he 
used to bring with him to Mashobra his lovely daughter Trix, to whom 
we instantly and completely lost our hearts, and his shy spectacled 
son. To our joy these two young people, apparently a little uneasy, 
and Ruddy certainly rather farouche among the grown-ups, used 
to slip round the corner of the verandah into our special area, and 
there regale us endlessly with the most entrancing stories. They 
were perfect companions for children, and we hailed their arrival 
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with heartfelt joy. I rather think we preferred Trix to Ruddy as 
a story-teller, but both held a high place in our affections. That 
people who were undoubtedly grown up (though as I now realise 
only just grown up) should prefer our company to that of the other 
grown-ups was very endearing, while not only were they extremely 
good at pretence and games in general, but also their capacity for 
story-telling was apparently as inexhaustible as ourdemand. Years 
later I met one of those stories in R. K.’s published works, a story 
about a little girl whose ghost haunted the ship from which she had 
fallen overboard, but, alas, I cannot remember any of the rest. 

In later years I gathered from my mother that Ruddy was not 
altogether bien vu among the mem-sahibs, and that she was thought 
to have been very kind to a shy and undistinguished youth when 
she welcomed him to her Mashobra Sundays, perhaps more for his 
father’s sake than his own. I fancy that the eyes which twinkled at 
us from behind those glasses of his may have seemed to the mem- 
sahibs too critical, perhaps too penetrating, or perhaps he did not 
shine at Simla small talk. However that may have been, we adored 
him, and his father firmly believed in him. Among my mother’s 
treasures was a copy of one of Ruddy’s first productions—was it 
Departmental Ditties ?—with a note from Mr. Lockwood Kipling 
saying ‘I believe the boy will write some day.’ 

Ruddy and Trix, with many other delights, vanished from our 
lives when we left India, and I did not meet him again till during 
or just after the war. Then, one evening, I saw him across the 
room at one of Lady Astor’s glorious parties, those parties where 
tiaras and tweeds mingled with no apparent self-consciousness, 
where anyone might turn up, and most people did. It seemed 
extremely unlikely that he, a famous man, would remember the 
children with whom he had played upon a Mashobra verandah, and 
it was with considerable trepidation that I made my way through the 
crowd and introduced myself. I need not have been afraid. He 
remembered it all far more clearly than I did myself, and for the 
rest of the evening regaled me with stories of the little girl I had once 
been, reminding me of one event after another, and remembering, 
what I had quite forgotten, that he used to make me, the accepted 
family story-teller, take turns with him and Trix. I never saw him 
again, although I sent and received messages through my husband, 
his fellow member of The Club, and now he is gone, as are, inevitably, 
nearly all those who peopled the world of my Indian childhood, 
Their memories remain. 














SHANTIES. 
BY CAPPY RICKS. 


A winp-swept deck, green with sea-slime, awash for nearly three 
weeks, with the ship beating her way from fifty to fifty around the 
world’s most dreaded promontory, Cape Horn, ‘where the grey 
seas glitter and the sharp tides shift.’ The order had been given, 
‘ Loose the main upper-tops’l,’ but not two boys clawed their way 
up the ice-armoured shrouds; instead eight men with wooden 
mallets, stretched out along the yard, took an hour to clear the 
furled sail of its jacket of ice and frozen snow before the halliards 
could be taken to the capstan, often under the rushing tide that 
swept the decks from rail to rail, for the great square of canvas to 
be ‘set to the lessening of Favonius’s might. 

Twenty-four worn and dispirited men, soaked to the skin and 
shivering to the icy mid-winter blast, manned the capstan bars ; 
men with oilskin-chafed neck and wrists, hail-scarred and bleeding 
hands and faces, who had dragged out a weary existence without 
hot food or dry clothing for a fortnight, galley and foc’s’le having 
early been gutted-out in the struggle, the only fire in the ship that 
in the small cabin stove. 

In the dispirited band there was, though, left one brave soul, 
and as the heavy cylinder of steel with its weight of frozen sail com- 
menced the first inch of its ascent up the ice-bound topmast, out 
broke the ‘ shanty,’ ‘ Away for the Rio Grande.’ 

In twenty minutes’ time the yard was mast-headed, and halliards 
were belayed to a strange accompaniment—that of smiling faces, 
squared shoulders, and aerated blood. The song had done it—the 
sailor’s ‘ shanty,’ the song which now, alas, has gone, swept from 
the surface of the Seven Seas with the White-wings ships that gave 
it birth, and the world of the sea is a little the poorer by its passage. 

The tune of the shanty was always a simple one, of no great 
range yet with ample scope for grace notes to meet the fancy ; and 
the words, in the main, but doggerel ; but, whatever the theme— 
personal, national, occupational, humorous, rabelaisian—the key- 
note was always action, often life with the lid off, and none the worse 
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for that; hard-bitten sailormen were not pupils of young ladies’ 
seminaries. 

Shantying was the vogue only in English-speaking ships, though 
often an English shanty was to be heard in a foreign ship where 
shantyman and others had served in ‘ Shanty-ships.’ The shanties 
were of two kinds: one for hauling; and here, where breath had to 
be conserved and let go only at the peak of effort, the choruses were 
short—two pulls to each—but what pulls !—while in the capstan 
shanty they were longer, always with a rollicking tune, the o’s and r’s 
rolled on the tongue and prolonged to the utmost effect, always 
exhilaration. 

The American shanties were the most colourful ones, especially 
when the crews were composed, wholly or in part, of Southern 
States negroes, with whom melody is life and strong resonant 
voices the invariable rule. These songs were chiefly of that 
country’s great rivers, its Civil War, Indian chiefs and princesses, 
and its great and famous Clipper ships which for a generation and 
more held in their bellying sails the ocean supremacy of the world 
and in their spacious holds the cream of all ocean-borne traffic. 

‘Ranzo’ was a strong hauling shanty of theirs, and this was in 
their blood ; for their cradles, alike in the warm Southern States 
and on the bleak coast of Maine, had been rocked to its rhythm. 
It told of a New York tailor, who went to sea in a whaler, ultimately 
to become ‘ the Captain of her,’ and the song was an inspiration and 
incentive that long outlived the last strains of the air. 

The clipper ships were memorialised in a great shanty, ‘ Blow, 
bully boys, Blow,’ in which the Blows were something to tingle 
the ear-drums. 


‘A Yankee ship coming down the river, 
“ Blow, boy-oys, Blow” ; 
Her masts and yards they shine like silver ; 
“ Blow, boys, bully boys, Blow’’’ ; 
and how it lightened the weight of topsail yards and great sails of 
snow-white cotton canvas. 
The negroes’ favourite was ‘ Roll the cotton down’: 
‘Oh’h, were you ever in Mobile Bay, 
** Roll the cotton down ”’ ; 


A’screwing cotton all the day 
“Oh, Roll the cotton down”’’ ; 


and their quaint phraseology and great voices made it a thing to be 
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remembered, for in it they lived; they had spent their boyhood 
screwing cotton into the holds of the clipper ships, always to sing 
as they screwed. Another favourite ‘ cotton’ shanty was ‘ Bound 
to Alabam,’ with the weight on the ultimate syllable, and only 
negroes know how to make the most of this. 

Of their capstan shanties there was none to beat ‘ Shenandoah’ 
(Shanadoah) : 


‘Shanadoah, I love your daughter, 
“* Away-ah, rolling river”’’ ; 

though two others gave it a close run—‘ Sacramento ’ with its ‘ For 
there’s plenty of gold, so I’ve been told, on the banks of the Sacra- 
mento’ for chorus, to take one back to the hey-day of Yankee 
clipper ships in the gold rush around the Horn to California in ’forty- 
nine and the fifties of last century, stirring times in the sea-trade, 
and ‘ Sailing down along the shores of South Amerikee ’ (the coasts 
of the Southern States in the Civil War), which brought out all the 
desperate actions (with nothing lost in the telling) of the rebel 
cruiser Merrimac. 

These printed words are cold, poor things only ; there is at hand 
no spacious wind-swept deck, with high bulwarks and deck-houses 
to catch and throw about the volume of melody, no taut-stretched, 
dark-clued and humming hollows of sails to give the reverberations 
that were the very essence of the song ; these the old sailor, and he 
alone, drawing on remembrance, can bring to bear in their full ; but 
yet there must be a little of something in them that will appeal to 
all who have in their blood a tinge of brine from the salt seas, and an 
instinct to navigation—the gift of a hundred seamen-ancestors. 

From the Yankee ‘hell-ships’ to the Canadian and Nova 
Scotia ‘ Bluenoses’ is but a short step; these ships, raking the 
stars with their trucks, superbly sailed, and hard-driven in wind to 
the last verge of daring by consummate seamen, had for crews hard- 
bitten descendants of the old Gallic trappers and backwoodsmen, 
the ancient ‘ voyageurs ’ and ‘ couriers du bois ’ with whom melody 
and fighting were the very breath of life as, trained to whipcord, 
they swung massive shoulders and lithe bodies to the dip of the 
flashing paddles, doing their sixty miles a day, taking rapids in their 
stride and vanquishing cunning and brave Indians, warriors all, as 
part of the day’s work. 

The crews of the ‘ Bluenoses’ brought to the wide sea their 
ancestors’ love of melody and action, with the songs altered only but 
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little to fit the changed environment, and one may hear from them 
as they sent masts or yards aloft the song of ‘ Malbrouck’ (Marl- 
borough), with its stirring ‘ Mironton, Mironton, Mironton,’ or the 
song of the stripped lark : 


‘ Alouet-te gent elle 
Alouet-te, je te plumerai ’ 


and the blood-aerating, tongue-rolling : 
‘En roulant, ma boule, roulant.’ 


No wonder that these ships could clothe themselves into towering 
peaks of snow-white canvas while yet other ships were mast-heading 
topsails only, a very usual sight in anchorage harbours in any part 
of the globe where the white-swan ships sailed a generation ago ; 
harbours that now echo only to the rattle of machinery. 

The Shantyman always stood ‘fore-hand’ on a rope with the 
officer, while the crew tailed-on as it parallelled the deck, a line of 
men eighty feet long. All stood motionless in the solo part, and 
put in their full weight in a burst to the beat of the chorus, and some- 
thing had to move; the timing was perfect, and the effort the 
maximum; not an ounce was wasted. 

The shanty made for the team spirit (nowhere more essential 
than on the deck, or aloft on the swaying yards, of a large taunt 
ship); it put new heart into men, brought a new set into weary 
shoulders, made men forget cold and privation, and smoothed away 
very many little irritations and bitternesses. Often a strained 
position has been saved by a song (and this not only at sea), and 
cunning officers have been known to make an ‘ all-hands-job’ for 
this purpose in the ships where there was ‘a job for every minute, 
and a song for every job.’ 

We now come to our own ships—the Lime-juicers, alas now no 
more than a legend and a name, and the shanties that were particu- 
larly British. Such were not without merit, nor less striking, or 
effective, than others, while in their range they were more varied. 
Some were marked by persiflage, often, perhaps, satire, but in the 
main they were topical or personal. In the first person the shanty- 
man would relate hypothetical experiences on shore between 
voyages, a favourite theme, often dealt with in rabelaisian strain 
(sometimes not), and by the vigour of their choruses the crew indi- 
cated that their sentiments concurred with the song; they might, 
indeed, even be listening to exploits of their own. 
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Our best hauling shanty was of this nature—‘ Blow the man 
down.’ 


‘As I was a’strolling down Paradise Street, 

“To my way-ay, blow the man down” ; 

A pretty young damsel I chanced for to meet, 
“Oh give us some time to blow the man down’”’’; 


There are a hundred versions of this well-known shanty, most 
of them good, filling their purpose. 

A capstan shanty embodying the same theme was the ‘ Maid of 
Amsterdam, ‘“‘ mark well what I do say.” ’ 


‘In Amsterdam there dwelt a maid 

‘Mark well what I do say,” 

In Amsterdam there dwelt a maid 

And she was mistress of her trade; (the oldest) 

“Tl go no more a ro-o-ving with you, fair maid,” 
‘ A’roving, a’roving, since roving killed my poor old dad” 
“Tl go no more a-ro-o-ving with you, fair maid.” ’ 


While yet another such was ‘ Sally Brown,’ who possessed a daughter 
of many charms, and what matter if the sentiment was laid on with 
a trowel? The end justified the means. 

Perhaps the most popular capstan shanty was ‘ Away for Rio,’ 
the tale of a milkmaid whose face was her fortune. 


‘Then I cannot marry you, my pretty maid, 
“ Away, for Rio” ; 

Nobody axed you, kind sir, she said, 

** And I’m bound to the Rio Grande”’’; 


with the chorus, ‘ Then fa-are you well, my bonny young gel, for 
I’m bound to the Rio Grande’; while another, and more stirring, 
shanty, not unknown on shore, was ‘ Homeward bound.’ 


‘We're homeward bound, I hear them say, 
‘Good-bye, fare you well. Good-bye, fare you well.” 
We’re homeward bou-ound for Liverpool town, 

* Hurrah, my boys, we’re homeward bound ”’’ ; 


which, because of its significance (it was never sung except upon 
the anchor being hove up for the last long passage of the voyage), 
was the most inspiriting of all. The memory of this glorious shanty 
will live, for so long as life may last, in the hearts and minds of all 
who have ever walked around the capstan to its strains. 
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The Welsh seamen, tonic-solfa singers to a man, were our best 
shantymen, perhaps. Their ‘Sh’an Vo-in Shan’ (phonetic) was 
something worth listening to when twenty or thirty lusty tuneful 
voices joined-in in the chorus. The writer, a seaman, went out 
to Australia as a passenger in a sailing ship some thirty years ago 
with such a crew, and he often led their shanties. Heaving into 
dock on arrival at Port Adelaide, at five o’clock on a still bright 
evening as shops, offices, factories, and warehouses were closing for 
the day, the strains of ‘ Sh’an Vo-in Shan’ brought twelve thousand 
people to surround the dock and fill its approaches, to enjoy the, 
to them, new experience—a breath of the wide sea the ship had so 
lately left. It may be remarked that the dock was surrounded by 
then-empty iron wool-and-wheat sheds, so the acoustics left nothing 
to be desired. 

Upon another occasion, witnessed by the same person, in Hong 
Kong harbour, the shanty-singing on board a Yankee clipper, 
El Capitan, manned by twenty-eight Galveston negroes led by a 
big buck-nigger bosun eight inches over the fathom in length, and 
taking an altogether out-size in knuckle-dusters, stopped the 
entire harbour and water-front traffic for a full half-hour or more. 
A new main topmast, five tons in weight with its iron-gear, was 
being hoisted as the city haunts of men (even then prisons of steel 
and concrete) were commencing to fill, and Kowloon ferryboats and 
countless launches surrounded the ship from the first strains of the 
shanty (‘ Sally Brown,’ an English one, out of deference to the port) 
until the ‘ fid ’ went home ; and it is reasonable to believe that every 
one of the many thousands who were privileged to hear the sea epic 
(considerably toned down, of course) stepped about their hum-drum 
duties with a somewhat brisker step than usual that day. 

Apropos of anything in the world but shanties, it may be related 
that, about a week after this event, the crew of this hell-ship, for 
El Capitan was all that, were not roused from their bunks before the 
first streak of dawn as usual, by a sling-shotted, knuckle-dustered 
bosun—his body, partially dismembered and with a knife still in 
the heart, buried to the hilt, was found in a slush-cask under the 
foc’s’le-head right in the eyes of the ship, and the murderer was never 
found. Twenty-eight men hung together like one John Smith, 
and smilingly swore that the bosun ‘ must have met his death by 
accident.’ Yet to men capable even of an act like this did the 
shanty appeal, for it to whisk them away for an hour from their 
brutal environment into a world of up-lift of their own making ; 
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and always, in general, smooth the jolts of the way and make the 
going, if not wonderfully, then tolerably, pleasant. 

The last shanty of the voyage, heaving into dock at the end of 
the last long trail, was always ‘ Leave her, Johnny, leave her.’ 


‘For the times are hard, and the wages low, 
“Leave her, Johnny, leave her” ; 

Free men now, over the rail we go, 

“ For it’s time for us to leave her”’’; 


in which, if the voyage had not been a happy one, the steam of it 
could be worked off with impunity, vengeance being defeated by 
the circumstances. Such, however, was of but rare occurrence, for 
the sailorman is a simple soul, not given to harbouring malice ; the 
theme being, in general, anticipatory rather than retrospective in 
its character. 

Now all heavy work on board ship, every ship, is done to the 
clankety rattle of steam winches, asthmatical oftener than not, but 
(granting all the lure and poetry (?) of applied mechanics) is it the 
same thing ?—I ask you, gentlemen. 


Mauritius. 

















THE LARK TO HIS NEST. 
BY NELL HANSON. 


FatHer Murpuy was incurably romantic. Even twenty-five years 
of the confessional had not cured him of the notion that marriage 
ought to be begun, at least, in love; and nearly as many years in 
the parish of Kilbray had not taught him to look with complacency 
on the matrimonial bargaining that was a commonplace of life in 
the County Clare. It was therefore with much the same sense of 
outrage that he had known as a very young man, that he had listened 
to Pegeen O’Grady’s request that afternoon. 

‘Was that Pegeen O’Grady ?’ his housekeeper asked, when 
she brought his tea. 

The question seemed superfluous, since she had let the girl in 
herself. 

She bustled round the room. ‘They do be sayin’ that herself 
an’ Joe Hennessy would make the grand match, Father!’ 

Father Murphy glanced suspiciously at the keyhole. Only the 
night before last he had patiently filled it again with putty. 

‘The way their two farms does be lyin’ side be side, ye’d say 
it was temptin’ Providence, so ye would!’ Miss Doyle’s voice took 
on a rapt and dreamy tone. ‘An’ their two long fields runnin’ 
together, like Siamese twins, up the side o’ Boher Hill. Shure 
there couldn’t be a betther match for her an’ she an orphan wid 
no man to turn to at all, the crathur!’ 

‘Would ye turn on the news please, Miss Doyle.’ 

If Pegeen had found a champion, then Father Murphy had no 
wish to show her more of his sense of outrage than the keyhole 
had already revealed. 

‘An’ a dacent, clane-livin’ young man—the sort would make 
anny woman happy for the rest of her life,’ was her parting shot. 

Father Murphy thought: ‘ Pegeen said that same thing. But 
shure there’s no man livin’ would make anny woman happy. What 
tom-fool nonsense women talk that aren’t married themselves !’ 

Miss Doyle put her head round the door. ‘I’m afther settin’ 
the hall clock be the news, Father, the way ye’ll not be late again 
for Mass,’ she said severely ; adding hurriedly : ‘ There’s wan heart 
will be broke entirely if Pegeen brings it off, an’ that’s Maggie 
O’Reilly’s 0’ the Post Office !’ 
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Father Murphy concealed his surprise. ‘ Please, Miss Doyle! 
They’re just giving the latest from Budapest.’ 

She withdrew with the sniff that usually accompanied Kilbray 
comment on the O’Reilly family. 

Father Murphy’s mind wandered from Budapest. He seldom 
had reason to doubt the accuracy of Miss Doyle’s information. 
Ah well! Maggie O’Reilly was young—younger than Pegeen ; not 
more than seventeen, he thought. If it should prove a hopeless 
passion, she’d soon get overit. ‘ Isn’t it like a daughter of O’Reilly’s 
to be thinkin’ herself a fit match for the richest man in the place,’ 
he said to himself, with a hint of the Kilbray sniff. His Christian 
charity, almost all-embracing in middle life, had not been able to 
take in Tim O’Reilly, that pompous braggart from Limerick, who 
had taken over the Post Office shop a year ago. The son Patrick 
he frankly detested. He was one of Pegeen’s most ardent suitors. 
For a moment the priest felt the human temptation to do as Pegeen 
asked and act as her ambassador to Joe Hennessy, if only to out- 
manceuvre the O’Reilly family. But he put it aside with a humorous 
twinkle. Wasn’t he father in God to the O’Reillys as much as 
to Pegeen ? 

He finished his tea and went out into the warm June twilight. 
Deep in thought he found himself wandering in the direction of 
the O’Grady and Hennessy farms. At the turn of the lane that 
led to Pegeen’s he stopped, and surveyed the long low house with 
its neat thatched roof. In there, not a year ago, Michael O’Grady 
had died. In there, on his death-bed, he had said to Pegeen those 
words she had repeated to-day with such conviction—the con- 
viction of an adoring daughter. ‘ There’s a power o’ happiness in 
land, Pegeen,’ he had said. ‘I added to mine wid the bit your 
mother braht me.’ And when Pegeen had asked: ‘Did ye love 
her, Da?’ he had said scornfully: ‘Love! What’s love? She 
was a fine shape of a woman, whatever took her when you were 
born, poor crathur! An’ she was a good wife wid her cookin’ an’ 
mendin’ an’ churnin’. An’ didn’t she leave me me two new fields, 
an’ you, Pegeen? What more could anny man be wantin’? But 
love! That’s only copy-book trash, Pegeen!’ So Pegeen, nine- 
teen, lonely and lovely, and mistress of fourteen acres of well-stocked 
land, had come to ask Father Murphy if he would arrange a match 
with Joe Hennessy. 

No one had ever made such a request of him. Pegeen had 
asked him because she had no relations nearer than Dublin. There 
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had been no maidenly shyness about her; from which fact, even 
more than from her calm admission, he had deduced that she, was 
heart-whole. He also discovered that although she had been be- 
sieged with attentions from nearly all the young men in Kilbray 
(‘ An’ why wouldn’t she be, even widout the land, wid her red hair 
an’ her apple-bloom face an’ her quiet, capable ways ?’ the priest 
thought), yet Joe Hennessy had remained aloof. She seemed to 
think he was absorbed in the business of his farm ; and she admired 
that. Father Murphy divined that there was nothing of pique in 
Pegeen’s decision; nor yet of that feminine perversity that longs 
for the elusive and the unobtainable. She merely wished to marry 
land—as much land as she could. 

He had done his utmost to dissuade her, talking gently of love 
and the Holy Sacrament of Marriage. But he had been helpless 
before the urgency of her father’s dying advice. She had only 
said stubbornly: ‘I'll have to thry some other way, so.’ 

A lark rose from his nest in the centre of Pegeen’s long field, 
and beat up into the air with eager, rapturous song. Father 
Murphy could see the tiny speck against the primrose sky. His 
eye dropped down to Pegeen’s and Joe’s twin fields; and thinking 
of Miss Doyle and her ‘ they do be sayin’,’ he realised the futility 
of his refusal. There was hardly a man or a woman in Kilbray who 
wouldn’t be more than willing to take a hand in making the match. 
A sudden thought came to him. ‘Manny’s the grand match has 
been spoiled by a clumsy, tactless go-between! I'll manage this 
one meself, so I will; an’ maybe save the child, in spite of herself ! ’ 
Relieved by this light on his path, he chuckled softly. 

The lark’s song grew louder, more rapturous ; and was suddenly 
stilled as he dropped and found his nest. ‘ That’s the way it ought 
to be!’ Father Murphy thought. 

He went straight up to the farmhouse and told Pegeen he had 
changed his mind. 

Her clear grey eyes looked gravely into his, without a shadow of 
self-distrust, as she thanked him. When he was leaving she said 
thoughtfully : ‘Maybe it’s because ye’re not married yerself, like 
my Da, that ye set such store by this “love”’—an’ beggin’ yer 
pardon, Father ! ’ 

Which innocently-uttered thrust left Father Murphy without 
retort. 

He went next day to see Joe Hennessy. Joe had been only 
about nine months in Kilbray, having come from Kerry to take 
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over the farm on the death of an uncle ; but he and the priest already 
liked and respected one another. 

After inspecting the latest arrival in his cowshed, Father Murphy 
plunged with unsubtle brusqueness. ‘What would ye think o’ 
makin’ a match wid Pegeen O’Grady, Joe? I hear she’d be likely 
to consider the proposition favourably.’ 

Joe’s blue eves, sharp and direct, searched his face. He was 
plainly startled. ‘Is it Pegeen herself got ye to ask me that, yer 
riverence ?’ he asked bluntly. 

Father Murphy hesitated, measuring his man. His own horror 
at such avariciousness in so young a girl had been strongly tempered 
by his knowledge of her father’s advice and her blind acceptance of 
it. Was it worth while humiliating little Pegeen by telling Joe 
the bald truth, without such mitigating explanation? How much 
would it disgust a man brought up amidst matrimonial bargaining ? 
He was very fond of Pegeen and hated to do it. Would it really 
achieve the end he so ardently desired ? Individual reactions were 
difficult to forecast. But remembering Joe’s generosity with 
money, of which he had had ample evidence, and a certain other- 
worldly simplicity which beamed from the big man’s broad and 
pleasant face, he decided to try untempered truth. 

‘It was,’ he said. ‘An’ what more natural, Joe, wid yer two 
prosperous farms lyin’ cheek by jowl ?’ 

Joe flung down a bundle of straw and stalked out of the cow- 
shed. From the doorway the priest watched him stamping up 
and down the yard. His face was dark with anger. 

‘ Look-at here, Father!’ he said. ‘ Ye can tell that designin’ 
young woman that when Joe Hennessy’s ready to marry he’ll look 
for the woman that’s wantin’ himself, an’ not his farm-land!’ 

Driven by instinctive chivalry, Father Murphy retreated from 
an unpleasantly-won position. ‘She’s no more designin’ than you 
or me, Joe. She’s been brought up that way, like manny another. 
Her father preached “ marry land, Pegeen,” even on his death-bed 
itself. An’ she worshipped him, Joe!’ 

Joe’s face cleared a little ; but his mouth still curled as he said : 
‘ Bitten wid the bug of her ancestors, is it? Well, I’m sorry for 
her! But ye can tell her all the same that Joe Hennessy will be 
wantin’ a wife for himself an’ not for his cows an’ pigs!’ 

Chivalry still at war with his careful scheming, Father Murphy 
said: ‘She’s one o’ the loveliest girls in the County Clare, Joe, an’ 
one 0’ the sweetest, for all she’s so set on a match. Ye’ll maybe 
go farther an’ fare much worse!’ 
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‘Och Father, there’s no use talkin’!’ Joe turned the conver- 
sation back to fat-cattle prices. 

Father Murphy carefully reported the entire conversation to 
Pegeen ; and was somewhat painfully rewarded by her ingenuous 
humiliation. 

‘ What’ll he think o’ me at all, Father!’ she moaned, rocking 
herself to and fro in the unforeseen and agonising grip of girlish 
modesty. 

‘ He’ll think nothin’ at all, Pegeen. Shure there’s hardly a girl 
in the place wouldn’t have done the same in your shoes. Though 
more’s the pity, J say! I'll be glad if you’ve learned young, 
Pegeen, an’ maybe saved yerself a lifetime o’ misery, child.’ 

‘T’'ll never hold me head up again,’ she said miserably. 

‘Nonsense, child! Take a hold on yerself! Ye offered him 
a good bargain—the best there is in Kilbray, I'll say, that’s known 
ye from a baby. But I’m thankful to God he didn’t accept it.’ 

Slightly comforted, able to laugh at herself a little through her 
tears, Pegeen went home. 

Her immediate visible reaction was a marked flirtation with 
Patrick O’Reilly, which caused Father Murphy to smile to himself. 
‘She’s got more sense than to marry a young ass the like o’ him; 
an’ a jilting will do him good!’ he thought with some satisfac- 
tion. 

But about young Maggie O’Reilly he began to feel concern. 
Watching her face at Mass, he saw it grow pale and pinched ; and 
a restlessness grew on her. Even without her halting confessions, 
he’d have guessed she was sick with love. But Joe Hennessy 
whistled about his farm, plainly heart-whole and care-free. 

And then Pegeen caught the sickness. Father Murphy went 
to see her one afternoon about the middle of August. He saw she 
had been crying. She welcomed him brightly, pretending nothing 
was wrong ; but as they talked, he saw her eyes fill again with tears. 

‘ What’s wrong, my child?’ he asked, thinking grief for her 
father still troubled her. 

The kindly words broke down her thin defences. She began 
to cry with a quiet despair that frightened him. It was so unlike 
the wild, childish sorrow he had seen at her father’s death. 

‘Can’t ye tell me, Pegeen ?’ he urged. 

‘It’s Joe Hennessy, Father!’ she whispered. 

‘Has that fellow been rude to you, Pegeen? I'll break his 
head for him!’ Father Murphy meant it. He had a great regard 
for Pegeen. 
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‘He has not; indeed he has not. But ye’ll think such shame 
of me, Father!’ She began to sob again. 

Father Murphy’s thought leaped anxiously. There were 
strange things now, between boys and girls, since the days of the 
War and the Trouble; and not all of them were confessed either, 
he knew to his grief. But the grey eyes raised to his were frank 
and trustful. ‘I’m afther fallin’ in love wid him!’ she said. 

Father Murphy laughed his relief; then wished he hadn’t, as 
Pegeen flushed and covered her face. 

‘An’ me afther sendin’ him that dreadful message, Father !’ 
she moaned. ‘ “ Designin’ woman” he said I was. He’ll never 
spake to me again as long as I live. He never does now, only to 
say “it’s a fine day,” an’ he passin’.’ 

Remembering Joe’s anger, the priest had a private fear that 
she was right. But she needed comfort now. ‘ That’s not to say. 
he never will,’ he said. But the tears flowed drearily down her 
cheeks. He diagnosed that to talk of Joe would be her best com- 
fort. ‘How did ye come to fall in love?’ he asked. 

She didn’t know. It had come on her suddenly. Sometimes 
she’d heard his men talking and telling what a kindly master he 
was. Sometimes she’d heard him with them, laughing and joking 
in the fields. Now and then she’d come face to face with him, 
unavoidably ; and had held her head high, pretending she didn’t 
care what he thought. ‘ An’ it’s God’s truth, Father, it was only 
anger an’ bitterness I felt. An’ then one day—about the end 0’ 
July it was—I was standin’ in me own long field, an’ he an’ his men 
were workin’ beyond on a field o’ late hay. The smell o’ the clover 
was liftin’ up all about me, Father, an’ a lark was high in the sky 
an’ singin’ fit to burst himself; an’ I could see his tall back risin’ 
an’ bendin’, tossin’ the hay. An’... an’...I don’t know 
how it came on me, Father. But you'll not understand, of course ! ’ 
She stopped, embarrassed. 

Father Murphy smiled, as one who apologises for a disability. 

‘ An’ ever since that afternoon it’s been wid me, night an’ day. 
The queer joy, Father, that turns yer insides weak on you; an’ the 
cruel tormentin’ pain; an’ the shame, Father—the terrible, terrible 
shame that I can’t forget.’ She began to cry again. 

‘Keep yerself busy, Pegeen. There’s no other cure. An’ 
remember, there’s a power o’ help in the Sacraments, child. I 
know what I’m talkin’ about. You'll get over it. Ye’re young 
yet.’ 
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But his heart misgave him as the weeks wore on; for he saw 
pain deepening in her eyes. 

It was in mid-September that Flannigan’s Circus came to 
Kilbray, hoping to snatch some custom from the straggling remnant 
of summer visitors. Its advent brought fresh worry to the priest ; 
for several times he came on Maggie O’Reilly with young Flannigan 
—a shifty, loose-mouthed fellow whose looks he did not like. And 
there was a reckless gleam in Maggie’s unhappy eyes that he liked 
no better. But she only tossed her head and laughed when he 
said: ‘I don’t like that fellow.’ 

It was that accurately-tuned receiving-set, Miss Doyle, who 
brought the news. ‘ Flannigan’s is afther packin’ up to-day; an’ 
would ye believe it, Father, Maggie O’Reilly’s gone wid them to 
Cork! I always knew that one was a shameless hussy!’ She 
sniffed the Doyle sniff, with emphasis. 

‘Remember your Christian charity, Miss Doyle.’ 

* Indeed, if it’s to stretch to the O’Reillys it’ll be needin’ a seam 
or two let out!’ she said. ‘Tim O’Reilly is afther swearin’ he’ll 
see her dead before he sees her inside his door again ; an’ Patrick’s 
ragin’ mad, so he is. People that lives in glass houses, sezI.. .’ 

But Father Murphy was intent on tuning in to Queen’s Hall. 

Nevertheless, he was seriously disturbed. He wrote twice to 
Flannigan’s Circus, but got no reply. Curiously, in spite of ani- 
mosity towards the boastful Tim, Kilbray upheld his determination 
to cast his daughter off. Father Murphy suspected that Kilbray 
knew that the greater its scandalisation, the deeper would be Tim’s 
humiliation. The O’Reillys, father and son, were drinking that 
bitter draught ; for Pegeen, lost in her love and pain, had grown 
tired of Patrick’s attentions. Tired, too, of the amorous, im- 
portunate youths of Kilbray and their businesslike parents. A 
muttering crept through the village. Father Murphy heard it 
here and there. ‘Lord save us! But isn’t she the stuck-up 
grandee!’ But Pegeen ploughed her fields and sowed her autumn 
wheat in a still grief that neither saw nor cared what Kilbray felt. 

Pity drove the priest to try another round with Joe. He led 
the talk to Pegeen, with subtlety. ‘ Would ye never think of her, 
Joe? The boys are all daft about her, an’ small blame to them.’ 

Joe turned sour at once. ‘I’m sick to me soul of women, 
Father. There’s this one an’ that one is sayin’ it’s me got Maggie 
O’Reilly into throuble. Blast the girl! I never so much as cocked 
an eye at her, an’ that’s God’s truth! An’ as to that young Pegeen 
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—if I marry, I'll marry a heart. A heart, d’ye hear; an’ not an 
addin’ machine ! ’ 

‘She’s got a heart right enough.’ Father Murphy checked a 
sigh and changed the subject. 

And autumn passed to winter, and December came. And with 
December came Maggie O’Reilly. She blew in jauntily one after- 
noon, her scarlet beret cocked at the latest angle. Father Murphy 
met her coming down the station road. She greeted him as if 
she’d been no farther than the next parish. Her eyes were clear 
and bright again, and her young cheeks softly rounded. 

The priest thought anxiously of O’Reilly’s smouldering wrath. 
‘T’'ll come home wid ye, Maggie,’ he said. ‘I’m steppin’ that way 
meself.’ 

‘Ishe . . . angry, Father?’ she asked, fear suddenly in her eyes. 

‘He is that, Maggie,’ he said. 

Tim bellowed and swore at her. ‘ By God, ye’ll not disgrace 
an O’Reilly an’ come trapsin’ home expectin’ to be made welcome ! 
T’'ll not have anny bawdy girl callin’ me “‘ father,”’ so help me God !’ 

Maggie said nothing; just stood before him, white and bewildered. 

Father Murphy laid a hand on her arm. ‘Come home wid me, 
my child, an’ we'll see what we can do.’ 

To his surprise, he found Pegeen with Miss Doyle in the kitchen. 
‘I thought maybe I’d take her home, the crathur,’ she said. ‘I’m 
afther seein’ the both of you goin’ up to O’Reilly’s, an’ I knew the 
way it would be.’ 

‘That’s like your good kind heart, Pegeen,’ he said. 

So Pegeen took Maggie O’Reilly home; and Father Murphy 
sat down to a troubled tea. There wasn’t much sign of penitence 
about the girl. 

The muttering grew in Kilbray against Pegeen and Maggie. It 
was the discomfited Patrick who brought it to a climax. 

Going into the ‘Commercial Hotel’ a couple of mornings later, 
Father Murphy almost bumped into Patrick, lurching out with 
some other young men. ‘It’s early to be in that state, O’Reilly,’ 
the priest observed. 

‘We’re afther celebratin’ the return o’ the she-prodigal, yer 
riverence !’ one lad said, with a broad wink at Patrick. Patrick 
reddened sullenly. 

As he drank his morning glass in the bar parlour, Father Murphy 
could hear them talking and swearing outside. Presently he heard 
@ woman’s startled cry. He went quickly to the window. In the 
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centre of the group stood Pegeen. Two of the lads were holding 
her by the arms and Patrick was addressing her in thick, angry 
tones. ‘ We'll see ye give up that sister o’ mine, that was! Be all 
the holy saints, what right have ye to be harbouring the vile disgrace 
o Kilbray ?’ 

Father Murphy had started for the door when Pegeen’s voice, 
calm and fearless, arrested him. ‘I'll not give her up, Patrick 
O’Reilly, for you or the whole pack o’ boys in Kilbray !’ 

There was an angry roar and someone called Maggie a dirty name. 

But Pegeen’s voice went on, still unafraid and charged with 
passionate anger. ‘ How dare ye, ye dirty low cowards!’ 

The knot was already growing to a whispering crowd. On 
the edge of it Father Murphy spied Joe Hennessy’s tall figure ; and 
the sight kept him rooted where he was, with a sense that the Fates 
were working. 

‘She’s as pure an’ sweet as the day she left Kilbray.’ Pegeen 
raised her head defiantly, looking round the muttering crowd. 
‘ She loved a man that wouldn’t look at her at all; an’ she took a 
job wid the circus an’ ran away because ... because...’ Her 
clear voice halted; and Father Murphy knew she had seen Joe 
Hennessy. In a moment she had recovered. ‘ Because she was 
that heart-broke, poor child. Since when is lovin’ a man a crime 
in Kilbray, I ask ye? She’s afther comin’ home because that young 
Flannigan was pestherin’ the life out of her. I’m keepin’ her till 
I can send her to me antie in Dublin. An’ I'll thank you, me brave 
boy-ohs, to let me pass an’ go to me home!’ 

The crowd drew back a little, abashed, except the half-drunken 
knot about Pegeen. Father Murphy thought it was time to intervene. 
But at the door, he saw Joe Hennessy elbowing through the crowd. 

‘Let me pass, blast ye, ye lousy blaggards!’ he cried. ‘Is 
there no one in Kilbray has got a heart at all, exceptin’ Pegeen !’ 

A blow sent Patrick O’Reilly grovelling on the ground. He 
seized Pegeen by the arm. A lane seemed to open before them as 
it might for a queen or a leper, and down it he marched with her, 
glaring to right and left. 

‘I hope ye’re mortal ashamed o’ yerselves. God knows ye 
ought to be,’ Father Murphy said coldly. And the mortified, scurry- 
ing crowd appeared to acknowledge that he was right. 

Kilbray would have been amazed had it seen his smile as he 
sauntered home. He was thinking of a warm evening in June; 
and a lark dropping swiftly to his nest. 











THE DUGONG-HUNTERS. 
BY C. C. VYVYAN. 


THE cruise took place a few miles north of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
among those many islands that lie off the coast of Queensland 
within the shelter of the Barrier Reef, forming, together with that 
Reef, protection for the mainland from the storms of the Pacific. 

Indirectly the hero of the cruise, for he it was who found and 
commandeered Barcoo, was Willie the black-boy, generally known 
as ‘Old Willie,’ tribally known as Willie Maggomboolloo. 

On that day when the dugong-hunt was first mooted, Willie 
was nowhere to be found. He was not working with the men, for 
the cattle had been mustered early in the morning, collected in the 
stock-yard, driven through the arsenic bath and then turned out 
again. It was certain that he had not gone to the creek after 
wambine (crab), for there below the house in the paddock was his 
own particular horse, ‘ Little Fella Pony,’ and Willie never walked 
where he could ride. Nor was he collecting fowls’ eggs from about 
the house and garden, for he had already performed this daily ritual, 
appearing after the midday meal on the front verandah, quiet as 
a shadow, looking slyly round the corner for the Boss’s wife, holding 
both hands behind his back as he grasped a scarlet cotton handker- 
chief. 

‘Well, Willie, how many eggs to-day ?’ 

That was always the opening gambit. 

‘Wahngye colpeur,’ was the unvarying reply in his normal 
falsetto voice, while he displayed the whites of his eyes, rolling them 
in tragi-comic fashion. 

‘Oh, Willie! only one egg?’ 

That, in a tone of disappointment and reproof, was the next 
move. Each performer was word-perfect. 

The epilogue, always delivered by Old Willie, was nothing more 
than a gurgling chuckle that sounded like water shaken in a bottle, 
or like a gnome expressing mirth and malice, and it was always 
accompanied by a gesture that displayed the cotton handkerchief 
burstingly full of eggs. 

Nor, on this particular occasion, was he to be found on the back 
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verandah, where often at odd moments one might discover him 
teaching his own language to the Boss’s daughter. That was a 
slow education for her, because he could only give her words for 
whatever he could touch or see beneath the sun or in the heavens. 
Pointing with the finger was the only bridge from white mentality 
to black and from black to white ; there could be no subtle interplay 
of questions duly answered or statements duly weighed. This 
method of teaching was direct, laconic, final; or perhaps the 
grammarian, devotee of niceties, would have called it broad, clumsy 
and unfinished. Nearly every verb in Willie’s vocabulary was 
linked to the overworked monosyllable ‘bin.’ ‘I bin think it 
callay come up bime-by,’:he would say. (‘I think it is going to 
rain.’) Or: ‘ Me bin lose im that.’ (‘I forget.’) Every word and 
turn of phrase, except the nouns for concrete objects, were of 
course acquired by direct mimicry on the part of the pupil. No 
explanations could ever be given by the master, but he would 
express mirth or regret by two shrill exclamations: ‘Don’t make 
it me laugh!’ and ‘ Don’t make it me cry!’ 

Very strange, and some of them beautiful as well as strange, 
were the native names for natural phenomena. Karka (moon): 
Candallay (star): Carrayi (sun): Rana (sea): Pulirri (sky): 
Nornou (cloud). Repetition of names for human features would 
always involve gesticulations, tapping teeth, patting stomach, 
slapping back, standing on one leg, always in the same sequence 
like letters of the alphabet, thus: Mel (eye), Woorroo (nose), Irra 
(tooth), Yelli (hair), Pinna (foot), Tarriyah (leg), Nelli (hand), 
Boolloo (stomach), Oongal (back), Karkirrt (knee). The word for 
‘hot’ (karemarl) was always uttered with a languid air and an 
upward glance to the sun, and the word for ‘ cold’ (koomberi) was 
emphasised by a fit of shivers, for Willie was a born mimic. There 
is no doubt that his preoccupation with the concrete had sharpened 
every physical sense. He would spot a tookirri (carpet-snake) or a 
walmal (native-bear) where a white man saw only branch and 
leaves, he had beautiful hands on a horse, and his hearing was 
acute; often the music from beating wings of the kayaboolloo 
(swan) would reach him when the white man stood in a world of 
silence. Only perhaps his sense of taste was coarser than ours, no 
doubt as a result of environment and necessity. He and his fellows 
could eat the flesh of the maroon (goanna), while in the white man’s 
opinion the body of this carrion-eating tree-lizard was only fit to 
be melted down into oil for cleaning guns. 
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On this day of the dugong-hunting project Old Willie was at 
last discovered in his bedroom, which was also the harness shed, 
lying in a corner, fully clothed in striped tiger-coloured jersey, 
dungaree trousers, elastic-sided boots and felt hat, smoking a pipe. 
His black face looked out from that dim lair like the head of some 
wary old toad and, as he lay there smoking, the only high lights in 
the picture were the whites of his eyes and a string of mother-of- 
pearl shell fragments, each one cut into the oblong shape of an 
African shield, threaded round his hat as a charm against evil. 

Willie was duly lured out from this den and questioned about 
his knowledge of the dugong-grounds and of the tides and islands 
that would have to be negotiated by the little sailing-boat in its 
voyage, but he either could not or would not give any precise 
information, only repeating again and again: ‘ Plenty fella barra- 
balla (dugong) Waroon Island, me no catch um barraballa, me 
fresh-water Willie, Barcoo bin catch um barraballa, Barcoo salt- 
water Willie’; and he pointed to the south. Nothing more could 
be elicited about Barcoo, and who and where Barcoo might be; 
whether he were a living native accustomed to hunting the sea- 
mammal, or a legendary figure of the past, neither Dick Silver (the 
Boss) nor his friend could ascertain. However, since Willie was a 
handy fellow and also a tolerable cook, that is to say cognisant of 
the arts of making flap-jack and of frying fish, they decided to 
take him on the trip, and the Boss stimulated his enthusiasm by 
promising him ten shillings if the party killed a dugong. 

The Silver family were well aware that Willie, for all his primitive 
mentality, had learnt the value of the white man’s money. Once 
the whole Silver family went to stay for three days with the Nortons 
on a neighbouring station a hundred miles away, taking Willie 
with them as outrider. When they were loading the two buggies 
at the end of the visit prior to departure, having sent Willie on to 
open the first gate, Mrs. Silver said to their hostess: ‘I hope 
Willie thanked you properly for all your kindness to him during our 
visit ?’ ‘On the contrary,’ said Mrs. Norton, ‘I have just said 
good-bye to him and given him a shilling, and he only put up his 
thumb and forefinger at me and screamed, “ Two fella shilling!” ’ 

The locality in which the dugong-hunters proposed to search for 
their prey was a certain bay within the shelter of the Great Barrier 
Reef, between the mainland and a peninsula that pointed north. 
This bay included an area of three to four hundred square miles and 
was, in the northern part, some fifteen fathoms deep ; it was full of 
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rocks and islands, shoals and sand-bars, with a tide of twenty-two 
feet that came thundering and foaming in from the Pacific at the 
rate of five or six knots an hour. In the southern part of the bay 
there were unnumbered sand-bars and sand-banks and the shores 
were lined with mangrove swamps, some of these impenetrable and 
four or five miles in breadth. The dull olive-green of these weird 
trees, like the sad blue-grey of the gum-trees and the sapless yellow 
of the grass, would rouse in any Englishman homesickness for one 
patch of real green in plain or forest. 

At the time when these three men set out on their cruise, the 
charts were by no means accurate, for the marine surveyors had not 
found it worth while to pay much attention to such an unfrequented 
region. Three or four times a year perhaps a fifteen-ton coasting 
vessel would sail across those waters bringing provisions to some 
cattle-station, but there was no other ocean traffic. 

Dick Silver, a thick-set man of few words and unceasing activity, 
was manager and also owner of a fifty-thousand-acre cattle-station 
on that peninsula. His friend, from the nearest town, which lay 
a hundred and twenty miles to the south, was not at that period 
old, but he was never known by any other name than that of ‘ Old 
Man Lobb.’ In the town where he conducted an insurance business 
he was like an exiled king or a fish out of water, but on any camping 
expedition he was a monarch secure of his own dominion, for 
although there was nothing kingly about the appearance of this 
unkempt lanky man with goat beard and sagging trousers 
and a mellow felt hat and the black cotton shirt that he always 
donned for holidays, he had that love of all wild elements which is 
the inheritance of earth’s true king, the gipsy. 

The boat in which the three sailed was about a ton and a half, 
open except for a small cabin in the bows, where they stored their 
blankets and provisions; she had a centre-board and was lightly built, 
she could be moved about on rollers or run on to the beach almost 
anywhere, but at the same time she was able to stand a good sea. 

Both Dick Silver and Old Man Lobb had learned much about 
the dugong from two great teachers of the bookless bushman, hear- 
say and tradition, but neither of them had ever seen one of those 
strange mammals, nor did they know exactly where to find their 
feeding-ground. Much they had been told about their habits and 
their habitat, how they frequented shallow waters, feeding on the 
short green weed, called dugong-weed, that grew on the mud-banks 
which were uncovered at low tide; how with the rising tide they 
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would come up to browse upon these banks like cattle coming to 
their pasture ; and how the mud would stretch for miles and miles, 
being sometimes three to five feet deep. The animals might be so 
much as twelve feet long, weighing up to twenty hundredweight ; 
they were gregarious, of a dark-brown colour, the skin, which was 
fully three-quarters of an inch thick, being covered with long 
bristles ; their teeth were large, of fine ivory, their skin was used 
in making belts for machinery, their oil was valuable, their flesh 
excellent when eaten fresh or when cured like bacon. The females 
were most faithful mothers, and seldom would one desert a captured 
calf. In olden days the aboriginals would spear dugong from their 
bark-and-fibre canoes, using spears whose points were made of bone 
or wood, but latterly they had begun to use fencing wire sharpened 
to a fine point. These spears, attached to a line and thrown with 
considerable force, would easily enter the soft dugong hide, and 
then would bend under the strain, holding well without a barb. 
The animal would be played for some time, then hauled up to the 
canoe and given an ‘ easy death ’ by suffocation, this being effected 
by plugging the small nostrils with wooden pegs. On this particular 
cruise the dugong-hunters were provided with a light harpoon gun 
fitted with a harpoon of soft tough steel and a hundred and fifty 
yards of line. 

The day they set out there was a fresh breeze, and across several 
miles of tossing brown water and shifting sand they could see a 
yellow-green line where mangrove swamps skirted the base of 
mountain ranges. All day those ranges were changing colour, from 
misty grey to clear green and then in the evening light to cobalt 
blue; only two bare patches on their lower slopes remained an 
unchanging colour, a foxy red. These were known as the Bald 
Hills, and above them towered a double-crested peak locally known 
as Double Mountain. Old Willie kept his eye all day on these Bald 
Hills, sometimes pointing towards them and repeating the word 
‘ Barcoo,’ but for the most part he sat crouched in the bows, looking 
out over the water in silence. 

The waste of sand and water, too, was always changing colour. 
Sometimes it held the blue of the Mediterranean, and in such 
moments the sand-banks and sand-bars were like golden wedges ; 
sometimes it lay in silver streaks catching the sunlight ; and then 
again there would be only the tossing brown waste of waters under 
a fresh breeze and a cloudy sky. Away to the north a great sand- 
bank, prolonging the line of mangrove swamp after that line had 
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touched the water, seemed by an optical delusion to bar the entrance 
of the sea into the sound. Southward was a patch of emerald 
green, an island full of scrub and ti-trees, where the snow-white 
egrets had their nesting-place. On the mud-banks there were 
flocks of Burdekin duck and innumerable crabs ; wherever a sand- 
bank was exposed there would be great wise pelicans resting for a 
while as they awaited the incoming tide that would bring them their 
daily food, the small fishes that thronged the banks. There were, 
of course, no towns nor villages round the desolate shores of the bay, 
which were given over to grazing cattle or sheep. For those three 
in their small boat the nearly land-locked bay was a happy cruising- 
ground, for seldom would a big sea get up, and moreover there were 
many places offering anchorage and shelter. 

That first day was uneventful except for the spearing of a large, 
turtle, which was lost because the barbed turtle-peg came out. 
They anchored in the horse-shoe bay of a little island, surrounded 
on three sides by scrub ; pitching camp entailed only spreading out 
their blankets, lighting a fire and putting their food and utensils 
within easy reach. Willie at once dug out of the sand a few white 
crabs, took off the legs which he reserved as ground-bait, pounded 
up the remainder, shell and all, into a paste which he tied to his 
hook with thread, and then set off to a reef of rocks to catch Blue- 
fish. The two white men wandered off with a gun to inspect the 
island. 

It was waterless, some three miles long by one and a quarter 
wide, with fine sandy beaches and a fringing belt of scrub all round 
the shore, this belt, some fifty yards wide, being full of wild fig- and 
plum-trees and many birds, quail and doves and pigeons and the 
mound-building scrub-turkey. Curlews, sand-pipers and oyster- 
catchers frequented the shores, and there were tracks of rabbits 
all about the island. The grass was bone dry and high as a man’s 
waist, and in the customary fashion they set fire to it as they 
walked in order to clear the ground of snakes. On this occasion 
the fire was also a signal to a neighbouring station-owner who hoped 
to join them on the morrow; his station was five miles away, lying 
round the base of a well-known land-mark, a pine-covered mountain 
1,200 feet in height. Their total bag was an oyster-catcher and 
two small doves. Later, when Willie’s Blue-fish had been thrown 
on the hot embers and consumed and the birds were providing a 
second course, the answering signal came from the mountain, two 
fires, which meant, ‘ I cannot come.’ 
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Next day they sailed towards the mainland, searching every 
mud-bank for dugong, but there was very little weed floating in the 
water and never a sign of the mammals. All day Willie kept 
silence, only pointing south-west at intervals and repeating, ‘ Bar- 
coo.’ They returned that night to the same anchorage and sailed 
next morning towards the Ten Mile Creek that ran inland under 
the Bald Hills. The entrance to this inlet was hard to find for it 
lay in the very middle of a coast-line where, in mile after mile of 
mangrove swamp, the bends and bays were all exactly like each 
other. With a very light head-wind they took all day to sail about 
seventeen miles and late in the afternoon, when the entrance had 
not appeared, Silver suggested a return to the nearest sandy beach, 
not liking the idea of spending the night upon a mud-bank where 
they could not land nor light a fire, and where any wind that rose 
would find them out. Old Man Lobb was all for holding on another 
hour, and while they were debating the question Willie declared 
that he saw the entrance ahead. It was merely another bend in 
the mangrove swamp, exactly like a dozen that they had already 
passed, no opening was visible, but Willie rolled his eyes and pointed 
inland with such conviction that they gambled on the native’s 
intuition and ran in some way towards the shore, until they suddenly 
saw an opening between those unfriendly mangrove-trees. 

They rowed in with the rising tide for about a mile and came to 
a landing-place, a bank of stiff mud surmounted by a corrugated- 
iron hut for sheltering goods; this was an unloading station for 
stuff that came by sea to the manager, whose head station was ten 
miles inland. Looking at the coast one would never credit the 
existence of such a creek with such a depth of water, but looking 
inland towards that mountain range dominated by a peak of 
2,400 feet, one could understand how the tropical rain rushing down 
its slopes had gathered impetus enough to cut out the deep narrow 
channel in that stiff mud. 

No sooner had they anchored in a cloud of sand-flies than Willie, 
pointing towards the mountain range and muttering, ‘ Me bin fetch 
um Barcoo,’ disappeared up the buggy track that ended beside 
that iron shed. 

In the twenty-four hours that those two spent awaiting his 
return, they had ample time to observe the alligator tracks about 
them; that creek was a favourite resort of the monsters that in 
winter lie upon the mud-banks basking in the sun but in summer are 
seldom seen in day-time. Here and there where the channel took 
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a bend would be a sloping mud-bank and in one such place they saw 
quite close together the tracks of eight alligators that had apparently 
crawled up the bank and gone into the mangroves, some of the 
feet-marks being very large and far apart. They went down next 
day on the tide and anchored for a while at the mouth of the creek, 
watching with astonishment the vast expanse of mud-banks 
gradually appearing as the tide ebbed. On a sand-bank some way 
off was a pelican asleep, looking like a large white boat. They 
landed here and there on a bank and crawled cautiously about, 
but only where they found a patch of hard dry sand, for anywhere 
else they would have sunk at once into mud or quaking sand. 

Then they sailed out to sea in hopes of seeing dugong, but the 
day was squally and it is hard to detect them in rough water, so 
they ran for the creek again, on their way striking a bank and 
actually ploughing a furrow with their keel through the soft mud. 
There was no danger, for the tide was rising and there were no 
rocks in that part of the sound, but the sensation, several times 
repeated, was a peculiar one. At intervals deep channels or gutters 
extended across the bank, all in the same direction, so that for a 
few seconds they would run unimpeded before a favouring breeze, 
then feel a sudden check as way was taken off by the mud and then 
again speed freely and then once more be stopped. They anchored 
a little way up the creek to explore a place where the natives used 
to camp when fishing. Two narrow ridges where gum-trees grew, 
surrounded by mangrove swamps, ran right to the creek on either 
side. They landed on both banks to explore, for to camp there 
would save them sweeping for three-quarters of a mile up to the tin 
hut. Both ridges were dry and sandy, but one had a passage cut 
to it through the mangrove roots; evidently the blacks used to 
run their canoes through this passage to the sand. As the two men 
stood looking down on this deserted camp, on remnants of dugong, 
of gungahs (primitive frameworks of sticks for making blanket 
tents) and of an old bark canoe, they were suddenly aware of some 
human presence. 

Never a voice had they heard nor any sound of footfall, but 
there before them in the clearing stood Old Willie and another 
black-boy. Willie pointed to his mate. ‘Barcoo bin catch um 
plenty fella dugong,’ he said, his voice rising to a high pitch for 
emphasis on the word ‘ plenty,’ and as he rolled his eyes the pupils 
nearly disappeared over the edge of the whites. 

Barcoo stood there in silence. He was a merry-looking fellow, 
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not big, but strong and well shaped, younger than Willie, possessing 
more English, with an alert inquisitive expression. Little by little 
they learnt his history. He had been brought up from a boy on 
cattle-stations ; he used to rob huts at one time, and then he was 
not allowed near stations for a long spell, during which he went off 
on fishing trips among the islands with some of his tribe. Now 
he was become a ‘ good-fella-boy.’ He had first-hand knowledge 
of the coast and islands, of where good camps and water might be 
found and of where the dugong-grounds would be. He had, more- 
over, a rich repertoire of native chants, in tone resembling 
Gregorians, and evening after evening he would hold corroborree 
with Willie, repeating again and again crude and simple tales, 
one could hardly call them songs, about kangaroos and fish and 
snakes and native life. 

All this transpired later, of course. At that moment, when the 
two natives appeared thus noiselessly from the heart of the man- 
grove swamp, there was nothing for it but to accept Barcoo from 
Willie’s hands as a talisman and to take him along. 

A threat of rain and fear of the alligators led them to row up 
the creek and camp that night with the iron roof overhead. Next 
day, Barcoo being now regarded as unofficial pilot, they beat over 
to the other side of the bay, making for an island some eighteen 
miles off that lay close to the peninsula and was the first link in 
that chain of rocks and shoals which extends across the bay from 
east to west. Together with a neighbouring island it had been taken 
up by a squatter and stocked with sheep; it was well watered, about 
fifty square miles in extent, and as a rule two stockmen were camped 
there. Between this island and the land was a passage, two miles 
in the broadest part and half a mile in the narrowest ; it was known 
as ‘ Strong Tide Passage ’ and was marked dangerous on the chart, 
for a five-knot tide ran backwards and forwards through it unceas- 
ingly. Through this passage a great volume of the waters of the 
bay escaped into the ocean, and through it the ocean tide hurried 
in to fill the vacuum of the bay. At the ocean end, on opposite 
sides of the passage, were two rocky reefs with only a quarter of 
a mile of deep water between them at low tide, and here the tide ran 
like a mill-race, making everlasting music against the rocks, like 
the music of the Merry Men. When the water was running out 
and there was any wind blowing there would be a tremendous tide- 
rip. 
They entered this passage just as the tide began to rise against 
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them, but the breeze was strong enough to carry them slowly on. 
The sky to south-west was blue-black and the four men watched 
it anxiously, until the thunder-storm rolled up and fierce squalls and 
heavy rain fell on them. They lowered the peak, took in a reef and 
headed for the shelter of the land, but half an hour later the storm 
was over and they began to beat up the passage once again., 

Barcoo had described a little bay on the sheep-run island where 
anchorage was good, and they were now within half a mile of this 
place, but as they neared the narrow end of the passage the tide 
grew stronger and in spite of a favouring wind they began to go 
astern. It was now dusk and there was nothing for it but to run 
into a little cove and beach the boat among the mangroves. A 
ghostly spot that was by all tradition, and a squally night served 
to heighten the dismal atmosphere of the place. Barcoo knew every 
detail of the story ; how a few years ago the blacks had committed 
a murder on that very spot, how a well-known police inspector had 
landed to ‘ disperse’ the natives (such was the customary phrase 
for that particular form of legal retribution) and how some few skulls 
remained to attest the success of that ‘ dispersal.’ 

Barcoo and Willie fixed a gungah with a tarpaulin roof for the 
white men; then they retired into their own gungah, and far into 
the night their shrill and nasal-toned corroborree resounded in that 
dismal place. It sounded something like this: 

‘Ad im Birri. 

Pan Gim Birri. 

Ad im Birri. 

Pan Gim Birri. 
Kikiago. 

Kikiago. 

Kanaka Corroborree. 
Kee-iva.’ 

The last words apparently bore some reference to Willie’s own 
country, the timbered leagues below Pine Mountain. No doubt 
the fear and dismal imaginings bred in the darkness of that swamp 
induced homesickness, and then again thoughts of home and chants 
of home would armour his untutored mind against the terrors of 
the unseen world. 

In the morning the boat would not float at high tide, the night 
tides being higher than those of the day, but twenty-four hours 
later, on a windless morning, they got out the sweeps and pulled 
away from that cove into the current which swept them swiftly 
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round a rocky bluff to within half a mile of the ocean entrance ; then, 
by hard rowing, they got out of this tide current and came into the 
still water of a little bay beside which the two stockmen had fixed 
their camp. Presumably they had gone over to the mainland for 
stores, for the camp was at that moment deserted. 

The four hunters spent a happy day on the island, the white men 
fishing and the natives spearing sharks. Old Man Lobb, seated on 
a rock with the jagged knife-like ridges all about him, his boots in 
rags, his clothes sagging and mellowed by wear and weather, had 
the appearance of a piece of seaweed left there by the tide, but he 
was keenly aware of everything on his horizon, from the beauty of 
the weeds that swayed in clear water at his feet, to the contrast- 
ing colours where black rocks rose from a turquoise sea, where 
emerald-green scrub fringed a beach of golden sand. Also he knew 
his job and brought back for supper five sea-bream and a Blue- 
fish (Parrot-fish) that weighed seven pounds. 

Twenty-four hours later they had to sweep out of the passage 
into the great bay again, and then, under Barcoo’s direction, they 
made for an islet of the Cannibal group, some twelve miles away. 
Passing a great sand-bank covered with sea-birds, they ran to 
within two miles of the island, and then once more the dugong- 
ground seemed to vanish into the realm of things sought and sought 
in vain, for they came to a strange pinnacle rock, square as if cut 
by human hand, rising thirty feet straight from the water, set among 
shoals and rock islets, and there the wind suddenly failed them ; 
they were left at the mercy of the tide in the midst of those rocks 
and reefs against which the tide roared and foamed. 

It was calm, with only a slight ground-swell from the north, 
and with the light wind they headed this way and that, but it was 
no use, the tide running out of the bay carried them farther and 
farther towards the open sea and a group of islets that lie in the 
track of ocean-going steamers. They tried the sweeps in vain ; 
they tried to anchor, but the anchor chain did not touch bottom. 
At last they came to a small rock under which was a stretch of slack 
water ; they dropped the useless sail and pulled towards that rock, 
reaching its shelter after a hard struggle. Here, as they looked down 
into the clear water at the forest of strange coral-growths, at huge 
boulders and masses of swaying seaweed and fish darting about, 
Barcoo related to them another epic of the past. 

Years ago two black-boys, leaving their gins (wives) on this 
small rock, went out one day in calm weather looking for turtle, 
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A thunder-storm came up suddenly from the west, their frail canoe 
was swamped and they were drowned. Those solitary gins on their 
solitary islet made a fire, and Barcoo himself was the hero who came 
over from the mainland to rescue them, 

The dugong-hunters dared not linger then to enjoy the beauty 
of that weird spot seldom visited by man, for it afforded no safe 
anchorage. Pulling out once more into the tide, which was now 
favourable, they repassed rocks and reefs and that strange pinnacle 
which, now that the tide was low, showed at its base a flat rocky 
reef, and finally they made that night the islet of the Cannibal 
group which Barcoo had described. He had proved himself a trusty 
guide, for next morning when they sailed out from their anchorage 
they found themselves in a sea of shallow waters and mud-banks, and 
many of the banks were covered with short green weed. It was 
indeed the Paradise of their dugong-hunting dreams. 

The black-boys spoke never a word as they cruised to and fro, 
their whole past, present and future was blotted out, their whole 
consciousness and purpose was centred in the momentary straining 
of eyesight ; it was as if they and all their forbears had known 
experience of birth, life, death, only in order that they themselves 
might, in this dedicated hour, scan the horizon of the waters for 
a dugong. Willie’s black pipe remained empty in his mouth as he 
squatted on the deck gazing up and down each mud-bank. Barcoo 
stood upright in the bows observing every ripple. Dick Silver 
kept the helm, and Old Man Lobb, having prepared the outfit, stood 
by the sail. 

Suddenly Barcoo pointed away on the starboard bow and mur- 
mured: ‘Dugong. Three big fella dugong.’ His voice was low 
and husky with emotion. Quick as thought Old Man Lobb dropped 
the sail and they drifted down wind in the direction of Barcoo’s 
pointing hand. Nota word was spoken. Dugong take little notice 
of a boat and apparently cannot see much with their small vicious- 
looking pigs’ eyes, but at the least noise they are off to the bottom. 
Each man now took up his station; Old Man Lobb stood in the 
bows ready to shoot, while Barcoo looked to the harpoon line, stand- 
ing by to pay it out and join fresh lines should they be needed, all 
the lines having been carefully coiled in buckets so that they would 
Tun out without a hitch. Willie was ready with an oar to keep the 
boat bows on to the dugong, and Dick Silver remained at the helm, 
Closer and closer they drifted down towards their quarry, three 
dugong could now be plainly seen by all the men, the silence seemed 
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to hum in that small boat. Although the harpoon gun could take 
out a hundred and fifty yards of line, it would drop a good deal even 
in twenty yards, and Old Man Lobb knew well that patience and self- 
control were needed to ensure a close shot and a fair hit. The three 
dugong were now disporting themselves quite near the boat, utter- 
ing their peculiar snore, and at last the moment came. 

Old Man Lobb had played his part and hit the largest dugong, 
and immediately it was off, up wind, towing the boat behind it. 
For an hour and a half they played the great mammal, or perhaps 
it would be more near the truth to say that the great mammal 
played the boat, until at last it was exhausted, and then they 
towed it to the nearest beach and cut it up. 

That evening a savoury smell rose from the camp, there was 
dugong soup and there was dugong steak for supper, and the 
corroborree of the black-boys, more high-pitched than ever, prolonged 
itself into the morning. 

The return voyage, however, was not all smooth sailing. A fair 
breeze on the next day carried them well on their homeward course, 
and sunset found them coasting along the south-west shore of an 
island about nine square miles in extent, still in deep water, heading 
for a sandy bay that, according to Barcoo, afforded perfect 
anchorage. They were rounding a point as the sun set behind a 
ragged frieze of gum-trees on the mainland, when the tide lapping 
round the island met them full in the front ; it was running like a 
torrent and between them and their haven was a shallow channel 
sown with up-jutting rocks. It was a matter of down sails, and out 
sweeps for the black-boys, Old Man Lobb steering and Dick Silver 
standing in the bows with cries of ‘ Port!’ and ‘ Starboard ! ’ as he 
sighted one rock and another, while once he had to leap out on to 
a rock and fend the boat off and jump in again. Finally, the 
black-boys scrambled overboard and towed the boat up to a sandy 
beach. It was a good camping-ground, but they had an all-night 
watch, for every half-hour as the tide rose they would have to pull 
the boat a little farther up the beach, the tide being too strong to 
anchor her far out. 

Next morning they explored the island. The grass was thick 
and matted and creepers covered the ground. Probably neither 
black nor white man had set foot in that place for fourteen years. 
The last, and possibly the first, residents there had been neither 
black nor white, being in fact three yellow Chinamen, who collected 
trepang or béche-de-mer, These gelatinous creatures, some eight 
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inches long, were found about the rocks at low water, but principally 
under the water; they were split, boiled, pressed flat and dried 
in the sun, then smoked and made into soup. The red sort would 
fetch eighty pounds a ton. 

Some years ago two of those three Chinamen left for the main- 
land, and in their absence the blacks murdered Number Three and 
then roasted and ate him. The present camping-ground of the 
dugong-hunters was within a few feet of the murdered Chinaman’s 
camp, indeed the shreds of his tent were still there. Since Barcoo 
had admitted that he had at one time worked for Chinamen, he had 
now to undergo many questions about the flavour of celestial 
kidneys, but he endeavoured to prove an alibi, relating further how 
the two mates returned eventually with a police inspector and 
black troopers, who ‘ dispersed ’ the murderers in the usual manner. 
That island was infested with death adders and brown snakes. 

Two days later a well-contented, weather-beaten party landed 
on the beach below the home station, and that evening every 
verandah was filled with the fragrance of dugong soup. Dick 
Silver had gained experience and a ten days’ growth of beard; Old 
Man Lobb was ragged, happy and already reminiscent on the joys 
of dugong-hunting ; Barcoo had enhanced his reputation and Willie 
had earned ten shillings. 

But Old Willie’s triumph, like many another human victory, 
was doomed to end in anti-climax. 

At that period the natives were all more or less addicted to 
opium-smoking. On remote cattle-stations the Boss, of course, 
could always regulate supplies, but when occasion offered a black 
fellow was quite ready to go ‘ on the burst,’ and Willie considered 
that this was an occasion. No one knew the exact position of 
Willie. Maggomboolloo’s matrimonial relations, but he owned to 
having a wife, who was adorned by the name of Kitty, living in a 
camp a hundred miles down the road and only twenty miles out 
of town. The weekly mail-buggy passed through this camp both 
coming and going, and to Jim, the driver of this mail, Willie 
entrusted his ten shillings, with a message for Kitty that she must 
buy opium and send it up to him next week. 

Next week came, and when the mail arrived there was a tiny 
package from Kitty, but it was only a match-box containing ashes 
of the opium that she had bought and smoked. 
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THE making of a really just assessment of so notable a contri- 
bution to recent political history as Mr. George Dangerfield’s The 
Strange Death of Liberal England involves considerable qualifications 
in knowledge and experience, and inevitably many of those upon 
whom this brilliantly written book will lay its dominating spell may 
find themselves unable to lay claim to these. But putting aside 
what are perhaps best described as the technical-historical aspects 
of a subject which, in its broad outlines at least, is more or less 
familiar to the most cursory observer of the twentieth-century 
panorama, any reader can surrender himself unreservedly to the 
trenchant narrative, the witty observation, the force and economy 
of style which bring Mr. Dangerfield’s pages to such vivid, humorous 
life. It is true that the dice he throws with so skilful an adroitness 
are often heavily loaded, that the smiles his verbal thrusts and 
parries evoke are sometimes a little wry, and that delighted chuckles 
may be cut short by the realisation that historical and political 
dignity stands upon dangerously insecure foundations. Yet there 
is sympathy as well as shrewdness in his portraits and deductions. 
Opening with the death of King Edward VII, the book traces and 
analyses the various crises which by 1914, according to its author, 
‘had reduced England to domestic anarchy ’—their Lordships 
dying in the dark, the Tories’, the women’s, the workers’ rebellions, 
the Irish challenge silenced by the crime at Serajevo of ‘ a printer’s 
devil and a schoolboy.’ And behind it all, for Mr. Dangerfield at 
any rate, is the long dying of pre-war Liberalism, ‘ supported, as it 
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still was in 1910, by Free Trade, a majority in Parliament, the ten 
commandments, and the illusion of Progress,’ Acceptable or other- 
wise, his pictures and narrative compel attention by the boldness 
and brilliance of their lighting. 

Shakespearian criticism is becoming more constructive and less 
fantastic than it has been at any time since a certain Mr. Smith 
about a century ago innocently, almost playfully, raised the bogey 
of Francis Bacon to the detriment of the true authorship. Having 
rollicked through cryptograms and the wilder courses of conjecture, 
we now see (or hope that we see) those antics out-dated and done 
with ; and are encouraged in this by Dr. A, 8. Cairncross’s solution, 
as he rather hopefully calls it, of The Problem of Hamlet. His 
methods are entirely excellent, though his laborious presentation 
of suggestions and illustrative quotations is more likely to please 
students than readers of a less earnest determination. His theme 
is that Hamlet and the other great tragedies were written in Shakes- 
peare’s youth, and not in his middle-age; implying, therefore, 
a shifting earlier of the dates as generally accepted by the chronolo- 
gists, With care and pains well taken, by comparing the First and 
Second Quartos and the First Folio, and examining the plays and 
other writings of contemporaries, as well as through the allusions to 
historical events, he makes out so good a case that we are inclined 
to believe itis a solution. In the courses of Shakespearian criticism, 
however, so many ‘solutions’ have gone by the board that even 
here we would rather for the present use a less absolute term. 

Mr. Francis Bamford’s admirable editing and transcription of 
The Commonplace Book of Sir John Oglander has made of A Royal- 
ist’s Notebook a most interesting and entertaining volume from 
whose pages there emerges an engaging portrait of their writer 
that stands out against its background of other personalities and 
events in vigorous outline. Sir John Oglander (1585-1655) has 
‘long been known as the leading authority on Isle of Wight affairs 
in the reign of Charles I,’ and these transcriptions of his journals, 
diaries, and annotated account-books which have been preserved 
for three hundred years at Nunwell House show him to have been 
a man of upright and sterling character who played no inconsiderable 
part in the contemporary history of the island he loved so well and 
served so faithfully. The book has also the additional charm of 
throwing an intimate, often humorous, light upon the affairs and 
circumstances of a seventeenth-century country gentleman, his 
domestic and family relations, his methods of farming and garden- 
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ing, his constant, anxious preoccupation with the problem of making 
income and expenditure meet, and his almost passionate desire that 
posterity should do as well by his name and estate as he himself 
endeavoured to do by them. It is an attractive picture, sharpened 
more than once to tragic outline in its simple records of personal 
bereavement, and deepened always by its setting of the troublous 
events that cast their political and individual shadow so darkly 
across the path of those who preserved their loyalty to the unhappy 
Charles, and as such it is a valuable enrichment of understanding 
of a very pleasant heritage as well as of a period. 

In The Open Air, an Anthology of English Country Life, Mr. 
Adrian Bell has adopted the apparently popular method of modern 
anthologists of omitting the names of authors and their works from 
the body of the text and giving them only in a list of contents at 
the end. Appreciation or otherwise of this method of identification 


is a matter of individual taste. In this case it is, I think, com- 


pletely justified, since Mr. Bell’s aim has been to produce ‘a book 
that should be read as other books are read, beginning at the be- 
ginning and going on to the end.’ With this purpose in view, he 
wastes no time upon the merely picturesque or lyrical—poetry is 
indeed but scantily represented in his pages—desiring rather to 
include ‘ the tracing of that sense of community which has been 
the framework of English country life, coupled with the spirit of 
locality, which has made one village different from another in 
appearance, speech and customs.’ In this he has indubitably 
succeeded. For the book does leave upon the mind of its reader 
an impression of something much deeper than extrinsic beauty, 
an impression of intrinsic life. 

Yet another anthology, English Essays of To-day, has been 
prepared by the English Association as a companion volume to 
‘Poems of To-day’ and ‘ Prose of To-day.’ The present book 
includes work by forty-one authors on such varied subjects as Mr. 
A. P. Herbert’s essay, ‘ About Bathrooms,’ the late Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton ‘On the Pleasures of No Longer Being Very Young,’ 
Mr. Aldous Huxley’s ‘ Superstitions,’ Mr. Julian Huxley’s ‘ An 
Essay on Bird-Mind,’ Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham’s ‘ Snow 
in Menteith,’ Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ Lord 
Ponsonby’s ‘ Meiosis,’ Miss Helen Waddell’s ‘ The Hyacinth Fields,’ 
and Sir Henry Hadow’s ‘ The Meaning of Music ’ among many other 
pleasant, stimulating, or erudite contributions. 

Miss Gretchen Green’s The Whole World and Company is an 
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exceedingly disjointed, but lively and interesting account of her 
widely varied travels and experiences in places as far apart-as 
Idaho, where she was a policewoman, India and China, where she 
worked and journeyed with Rabindranath Tagore, Morocco and 
Florida ; of her association with Mrs. Harrison Eustis at the ‘ Seeing 
Eye,’ the school for training dogs as guides for the blind, and of 
her membership of the expedition sent out by the Field Museum 
of Chicago to collect a hundred bronze heads representing contem- 
porary racial types. The book gives an impression of astonishing 
versatility and energy, for Miss Green apparently can, and does, 
turn her hand to almost anything. Moreover, despite its complete 
lack of structural outline and the obscurity surrounding the identity 
of some of those who drift in and out of its crowded pages, it is 
written with so much infectious zest, and so much intelligent 
humour, that the reader is constantly interested and amused. 

‘ Before all else I want to insist that this cruise was not a “‘ stunt,” 
like going over the Andes riding a giraffe backwards,’ says Major 
R. Raven-Hart in his preface to Canoe Errant on the Nile. Why he 
should be so insistent on this point is not quite clear. For no 
reader of this delightful, informative, humorous book could suspect 
its writer of any intention of ‘stunting’ either physically or 
mentally. Major Raven-Hart is a recognised expert in the gentle 
art of canoeing and he employs his knowledge and experience solely 
in the pursuit of pleasure or information. The result of this most 
laudable pursuit is as entertaining and instructive a volume as one 
could wish to read. It is indeed difficult to say which aspect of it 
is the more fascinating—the record of his three-hundred-mile explor- 
ation of the Nile from Wadi Halfa to Upper Egypt with its clear-cut 
sketches of the river itself, the passing landscape, the Nubians who 
won so warm a place in his affection and respect, or his comments 
on the artistic and historical treasures that play so large a part in 
his vivid narrative of interest and comedy. Describing himself as 
‘a semi-sculptor,’ the author has much to say about the temples, 
monuments, and buildings, their decorations and heiroglyphs in- 
spected during his trip, which as well as his cross-references to and 
descriptions of many of the contents of the Cairo Museum has all 
the pertinence of knowledge without its pedantry. From the 
canoer’s point of view the book is a mine of information also, and 
the reader is left in envious appreciation of the author’s ability 
as technician, critic, and writer. 

M. E. N. 











THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Douste Acrostic No. 155. 


Tue Eprror of the CornuILL offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic whose letters 
are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 50 Albemarle 
Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iii of the preliminary pages 
of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 29th September. 


‘O to dream, O to awake and 
There, and with delight to take and 


Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath ! ’ 


. ‘———., 0 splendid ship, thy white sails crowding, 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West,’ 


. ‘If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in ———’ 


. ‘He saw the gray little church across the park, 
The mounds that hid the loved’and honour’d dead ; 
The arch, the chancel softly dark,’ 


. I left the rose where it lay 
And set the new above. 
Why did my Summer not begin ?’ 


. ‘Our is accomplish’d. Once again 
We look on Europe, mistress as of yore’ 


. ‘That only I , that only you admire, 
Of the broad road that stretches and the roadside fire.’ 


Answer to Acrostic 153, July number: ‘ Hither was the Other’s mine’ (Shake- 
speare: ‘ The Phoenix and the Turtle’). 1. HndymiO(n) (Mark Akenside: ‘The 
Nightingale’). 2. I T (Sir John Suckling: ‘The Constant Lover’). 3. 
TrutH (Keats: ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’). 4. HencH (Milton: ‘1 Allegro’), 
5. HveR (Keats: ‘ Fancy’). 6. RiddleS (Shelley: ‘ Hellas’), 

The first correct answers opened were sent by F. Hambyn Price, Esq., 7, Harley 
Gardens, The Bottoms, 8.W.10, and Mrs. Carre, Brant Cottage, Osmington Mills, 
Weymouth. These two solvers are invited to choose books to the value of £1 
from John Murray’s catalogue. 
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